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P-4 JUST RECEIVED 


ENGLAND, 
A VALUABLE INVOIOCSB 
or 
RECENT INTERESTING BOOKS, 
AT THE 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 


OBINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, 
Branca Orrice, 59 Liserty STReer. 


HAMRAY 900 YEARS OF A NORMAN HOUBE. 
“HERSOHEL’S HOMER’S ILLAD. 
DUBLIN LECTURES ON LITERATURE AND ART. 
ANDERSON’S GENEALOGY AND SURNAMES 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY MEMOIRS. 
BOLLEY’S MANUAL. 
YEAR BOOKS OF EDWARD isr. 
DELITZCH’S COMMENTARY ON JOB. 
DENNIS’S EVENINGS IN. ARCADIA. 
DUNBAR’S SOCIAL LIFE IN FORMER DAYS. 
DYER’S RUINS OF POMPEII. 

*S PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. 
FO. LESLIE'S EARLY RACES OF SCOTLAND. 


ELL’S VARIA. ’ 
@ WORKS ON BANKING. 
Go LETTERS TO LEIPZIC FRIENDS, 


N’S SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY. 
LUPTON’S ENGLISH HISTORY. 
MACAULAY’S WORKS, Edited by his Sister. 

,/MACFIE’S VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 
MACKENZIE’S ROMAN LAW. 
MACPHERSON’S SERVICE IN INDIA. 
MAYHEW’S LONDON LABOR AND LONDON POOR, 
MILTON’S NORTHWEST PASSAGE. 
MOLESWORTH’S HISTORY OF REFORM BILL. 
MONTAGUE’S [Lady Mary) LETTERS. 

MOORE’S FIRST MAN. 

MORTE D’ARTHUR. 
MURPHY’S EMOTIONAL DISEASES. 
MUSPRATT’S CHEMISTRY. 


PEACOCK’S ENGLISH CHURCH FURNITURE. 
PETOFI’S POEMS. Trans, by Bowring. 
PRIDHAM ON 18T CORINTHIANS. 

ROWLEY’S MISSION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 
SANDFORD’S GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES. 
SHAKSPEARE. (Globe Edition.) 


86,000 VOLUMES IN THE LIBRARY. 


ANY ONE CAN BECOME A MEMBER. 
Terms: To Clerks, $1 Initiation, and $3 Annual Dues. 
To all Others, $5 a Year. 


(27 Booxs Dutiverep at tus Restances or 
MEMBERS. 





CURTAIN 
DECORATIONS 


1867. 





Lapp 
-IN SATIN DAMASK, BROCATELLE, ( ce ne —_- 
Z 
aILK TERRY, PLAIM SATIN, a? RD OF THE FINE ARTS, ARTS INDUS 
WORSTED REP, LACE CUE ons Ke 
a?’ AND THE ARTS OF DESIGN AND 


CORNICES AND PIER GLASSES, Na 


LINEN, 


QUILTS, AND BLANKETS, 


SHEETINGS AND PILLOW CASINGS. 


TABLE DAMASK AND NAPKINS, 


PIANO AND TABLE COVERS. 


WALRAVEN, 
No. 686 BRO; DeyAx. 


tg a 
BELOW FOURTH $4 riy ‘¢ 








ORDEAL. 
Craik, author of “ Lost and Won.” $1 25. 


master, Sensation writing there is 

of the tale there are but four ‘promineat 
stantly before the reader, their 
London Reader. 


dore Martin. $1 


tare. pe BM, mene tay do, 0 with 


“Two NOVELS WORTH READING.” 
(Bo eays The Nation.) 


451 Broome Street, New York. 





By @monciana M. 
“The vicissitudes of the story are Rang oy by the = y* a 


“yh = 
presence never tires.’’-- The 
KING "Ss DAUGHTER. A DANISH LYBI- 
CaL Parehe » Ape er Hentz. Tranajated by Theo- 

“ The play is one of the sweetest that was ever conceived.” — 
wine of hn monk Geni henstiful Bile Greimes ja poaltion ay 


Sia” the ccovery 


WHO BREAKS PAYS........5..0--neveeccesceceees -Price $1 25. 

y oe ott ae 
SKIRMISHING:........ PAF soon Sisbbe tA, «-ee-Price $1 
Ce LEYPOLDT AND} HOLT, 





HOSIERY, 


GLOVES 


AND 


Underwear, 


THE LARGEST VARIETY 


AT 


No. 687 BROADWAY. 


ADAMS’, 





iad MANUFACTURES. 


The Universal Exhibition, Paris, 


ART JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


The proprietors of the ART JouRNAL announce their inten- 
tion to issue, during the year 1867, dn InLusrraTeD Carta- 
LOGUE of the principal objects of Art-Manufacture contained 
in the Untversat Exurerrion of the works of all nations to 
be held at Paris. 


It will be edited by Mr. 8. C. Hatz, who edited the “Il- 
lustrated Catalogue,” which accompanied the ART JouURNAL 
in 1851 ; also that issued with the Art JouRNAL in 1862. 
He will be aided by an efficient staff; and confidence is 
anticipated that labour, energy, and liberal expenditure will 
secure excellence in the several departments of the 
work, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION:, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


*,* Subscribers will oblige by ordering early to prevent 
delay and disappointment. 


VIRTUE AND YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS AND LeroRTERs, 


12 Dey Street, New York, 





Bosron......... OE Peet ee tar | 18 Trewont Row. 

ERR ro ns. .ckcce ee csness .-117 Sours CLakk Stamer. 

MPoxorwro, O. W..............-05 axp 67 Younes Sinmrr. 
{And all Booksellers. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A RM. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LEVERPOOL, 

Salling st Cork Harbour. pcsnd Git Eaten, |e 

calling ot Halifax and Cork Harbour. 

CUBA.......++-»--leaves New York...., Wednes< 


18) 
ICA ..0¢ --.++-leaves Boston ........ Wednes¢ 
| APRIGA loves New York“ Wedneedag, 


Soston........ Feb. 
New eet eincaay, Marc 
Boston...... LB 


"yRoM NEW YORK TO uve’ 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... .8100 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage.....$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage. .....¢50 
payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


The owners of these will not be accountable for Specie or 
quien walene Bills ot , having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 

Freight or Passage, apply to 
EK. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
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NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION Co. 
(LIMITED.) 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 


YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consis of the 


VIRGINIA. 772277 Copt. Prow asa Seeded 
t. Prowse. 





Sailing from Pier 47 North River, every Saturday. 


The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 
Rooms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
Legussed, and the rates lower than by any other 
ced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge, Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing hing to prepay the pas- 
of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (ireland) for for 
ry payable here in currency. 
D for any amount issued rr at any Bank in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland at the lowest rate. 
Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100; STEERAGE, $30—payable in Currency. 
ht or Cabin passage apply at the Orrices or ras Cou- 
=r roadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 
of the Company, ? Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP Co.'s 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA. 


Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. 
THROUGH IN TWENTY-TWO Days. 








Steamships on the Atlantic Connecting on the Pacifle with the 
CoLorabo, 
Costa Rioa,..... eeeccececcccoccs Montana, &c. &c. 
One of the above and yey Steamships will re Pier 


No, 43, North River, foot of Canal Street, at o’cloe oon. 

on the Ist, llth and 2ist of every month (except when those 

dates fall on Sunday, =e ion ama e a preceding FURDAY), for 
San Franc: 


ALL, CO! ith one of 
Gineoute? "s seen eige ‘om My eb 11800, touching 
at ACAPULC 
‘of Ist and 2ist connect at Panama with steamers 
for 8ouTH paamane ant and CENTRAL AMERICAN Ports. Those of Ist 
Departure of 11 S re of rith of f each month ts with team 
oO o connec ne 
from Panama to Australia and New Zealand. wins tne 
A & December t 1866. will connect with the first 


ina Line, leaving San F. 
January i. ‘ear, ty Hong Kong. a s seqeinee, 
A discoun' of Ong-QuartER from Sieamers’ rates allowed to 
Second a Cabin and Bteo passengers with a Also, an 
allowance of ONE-QUARTER Cn try Fa to fo clergymen ai ‘and 
their ae, ae school t di having 


One Hundred Pounds Baggage allowed each adult. Baggage. 

» through, and attend to ladies and 

Basace received on dock the 

day before sailing f root iomuonin, lroads and passengers, who 


a to send down early. 
ee Surgeon on board. Medicine and attendance 











"For Passage Tickets or further information, apply at the Com- 
pore ticket office, on the wharf foot of Caml Btreet, North 


er, New York. 
F. R. BABY, Agent. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 


The Scruw Streamers OF THe Norra German Liorp ron 
regularly between New on Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
mg the bg ee From BREMEN—Dec. 15, 20; Jan. 

12, 26, 1867; Feb. oa From 80) Dec. 19; Jan. 2, 
in, naar + ipo, 1s, 2. From NEW =Jan. 12, 36, 1807; 

e March 9. ” 

Price of Passage — From New York To Bremen, Lonpox, 
Barna, and ra37 0. Som Busan Cabin, $125 ;  Becsnd Cabin, 








75 ; Bhecrage, re From i —-- soren” Youx—First Ca- 
ti Second Cabin, $85 ay Price passage, 
in, in gold or tent curren: ~ 
vessels take to London and Hull, for which 
ays of lading are sign 
An experienced surgeon Sueemes to each vessel. 


All letters must pass through the Post office. ; 
No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


will t be delivered befo 
es tively no re goods are 


(ee eet Stone Pt aS a 


tnleurrencf"Panenge om, London, #75 80, mcd #90, Payable i 


THE UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL 
Paanays f Bag pan iy il COMPANY. 

te tno United States and B te for aie aay mails, will 

peng CoE ps, each over 2,000 


in July, 
Mees case ing nained ports, at the 
io Terk. pa ys Thome ba. Bee Rt beet 
to Para 1 





GARRISON & ALLEN, Agents, 5 Bowling Green. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE, 





“BELLONA.........Captan Diz on, from New re Feb. 5. 


eeenecacecs -Captain Gleadell, from New Feb. 16. 
PENN, Captain Billinge, from Ne A ioe 8 
ATALANTA,...... Captain Pinkham, from New York, Mar. 16. 


The British Iron Steamship BELLONA, will leave Pier No. 3, 
North River, for London direct, on Tuesday, eb. 
Until further notice the steamers of this ine will call at Brest 
to land passe: pesoengees, commencing with the William Penn, to sail 
Saturday, Marc checked and tickets sold through 
by rail to Paris at 25 percent less than regular rates. Excursion 
tickets, available for six months, issued at a reduced rate. 

Freight will be taken and through Bills of Lading given, to 
meee, Antwerp, R and Dunkir 

prety feces to CHAS. mind WHITNEY, 26 Broadway. 

For! fr apply at 


ROWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 











TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(ingLanp). The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying 


U. 8. Mails, 
BVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 44, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING BEVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD, PaVABLE IN CURRENCY. 


First Canin .......+...8110 00 | Srmmnacmy .............830 00 
Do. to London....115 00 Do. to London....35 00 
Do. to Paris..... .125 00 Do, to Paris....... 00 


Lg by the Wednesday Steamers, First Cabin, $110; Steer- 
— in Currency. 
also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
nt moderate rates. f Li 1 or Q town, $45. 
t ay rom Liverpool or Queens: 
—_ can be bought here by persons sending for their 
ends. 
For farther information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, 


15 enanes, New York. 


FOR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, N. P. 
The British and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company’s New Steamer 
CORSICA, Capt. Lz Messvunizr, 
will sail for the above ports, from the Compapy’s Wharf, at 





Jersey City, on 
a February 25.........--seee++++ Saturpay, March 23. 
at noo! 
P ‘mone ~ po ocegcses bP cvcadloccccevcececces $45 00 
sera . BEPEEEDn coovccccesceuseesosecocsnccoccce 50 bo 


- Papebte in Gold or its equivaleat. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, — 


TAPSCOTT'’sS 
VONDON AND LIVERPOOL 
PASSAGE OFFICE, 

86 South Street, New Work. 


Drafts on Eingland, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, sail every 
three days. 
X LINE OF LONDON PACKETS, sail every ten days. 
Parties wis! to take send for their friends, or Rumrr 
Monagry to the Old Country, at the lowest rates, should apply to 
TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South Street. 








KENT’S EASY INDIA COFFEE. 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 

HALF THE PRICE. 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 

Recommended and used by CLererusn, Puysicians, and Pro- 
fessional Men, as the cheapest, healthiest, and best beverage in 
oo BISHOP JANES, and nearly all the 
8 ally recommended by an y 
a - and Clergymen of the M. E. Church, Also by DR. IRE- 

Bt ay ‘Baitor of the New York [ag cea by DR. 

UPHAM, of Bowdoin Coll Maine, and REV. DR. 

BUSHNELL, a Hartford. By the NEW EYE INFIRMARY 
(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kunt’s East Inpia will e finer Coffee 
than Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 
FOR SALE BY ALL GROCBRS NORTH AND SOUTH. 


"The Trade preps | ry - the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the manufactory. 


164 READE STREET, NEW YORE. 


| RICHARD DAVIES, Proprietor, 
and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 





OLLOWAWS PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 

—N opodeldoc liniment, | best 
equal the efficacy which charact- 
extracts in the cures of ce 





GROVER & BAKER'S : 


HICHEST PREMIUM 
HOLILS DILOVI2 





SEWING MAOHINES, 


496 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 








These Machines make the LOCK-8STICH, and rank highest on 
account of the —— Permanence, Beauty, and general 
desirableness of the 8| rt of the Arar and the wide range of 
their spplieation.— Report 4 American Tata 


CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY. 
From foot “ LIBERTY STEET, North River, New Pa 
—C Junction with the 
and at Kaston with moles Val 
Railroad and its connections, forming a direct line aly 
AND THE WEST, without’ change of cars. Waise to the Oll Re 
gion and Erie. 
GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. OEE &e, 
With but one change of 
Wintsr ARRANGEMENT > Seemnenainn tom. Jan. 7, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows : 





Mahano 
8 am, Mail for Wi 
mate, Wipesteses, ¢ Great a Dee, tte eee 
a. m., Fast 
Harrisb Pittsburg, and a the by = but one 
cars to Cincinnati or Chi Re anatael shane 
——— at Harrisburg wil c py Erie med 
m. Train for — entown, Mauch 
Potteriile, a 
Ty m.—Train for tor ecules hese 5 
opt vee rie Express f omy Reading, Harris 
.m.—Erie ress for to D; burg, Wil- 
oom Irvineton, Corry, Eri ee Bleepitig Care from New 
York to W illiamsport. 
6 15 p.m., for Somerville. 
730 p. n., for Somerville. 


Gp, 


8.30 p.m., Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, teading, 
Aacrsbarg, Ys , and the West. Bleeping Cars from Jersey 

ty thro’ 

Aaditional trains are run to Be arnt and 


Blizabeth. 
Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Ss of Liberty Street, N. R., at No. 
1 Astor House, at No. 254,271 and 526 Broadway, and No. 10 


Greenwich St. 
JOSIAH O, STEARNS, Superintendent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 
Day Express, for Rochester, ae Salamanca, 
an i, 





6.30 P.M, Night Express, for Buffalo, Salamanca, Dun- 
est and South. 
7.30 P.M, Kmigrant Train, Dally, for the West, 
direct connection with all 
Southern and Western Lines, 
HUGH RL 

Gen’! ow = a 


BVO: 


YC A CONCENTRATED soAP, Con. 
CENTRATING TIME, SAVING 
: MONEY. 


ONE BOX FOR $1 50 EQUAL TO Mlbs. BAR-SOAP. 


From the daily receipts of Testimonials from all parta of the 
United States, it ——— that SAVONINE may be used for « 
hundred purposes not hitherto claimed A] the manufacturers. 

Manufactured jn this ner, only 

GLAMORGAN 80AP oO. 4s Baogpat, N. Y. 
agents. 


WM. R. 
Gen’! Pass. Ag’t, New York. 








Some districts still open to reopeusmna 
> 4 The Original Virgin Honey Soap. r 4 


At GIMBREDE’S, NOTHING BUT COMPLIMENTS 
from all we oa for the elegant way our Wedding Cards and 
havii n into the hands » Et (not pre 

ng fallen v- 

ers) ors) attempt i be adie they do not understand. For | 
ding Card ou’ notice, an 

goto res 688 or 872 Broadway. 


Nev ~ OR 











“A, 20. 68 Brouazsiret 





strains, w 
ualled for alleviating reduc: ioe! indaminatig, 
and promoting a repid cure. by all Druggists. 


mulch superior to the Amerian 
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Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
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Literature, 

) For the Albion. 


> SUMMER IN WINTER. 


A wearyful time is the present, 
A season of frost and snow, 
When the merry brook sleeps in silence, 
An: blood-chilling North winds blow. 
How hushed are the depths of the forest, 
No melody woos the air, 
You enter the realms of Silence, 
The stillness of Death is there. 
Save e’er and anon when haply 
A sharp ringing sound you hear, 
When you think of the fallen giants, 
And know that the woodman’s near. 
But a wearyful time is the present, 
And she I love is afar. 
In a summer clime she wanders, 
My darling, my guiding star. 
So I'll crave of old Time a favour, 
The loan of his magic wing, 
And I'll fly far away from the winter, 
And rest in the lap of Spring.— 
What a change has come over nature! 
She wakes from her deathlike sleep, 
Avd wantons in mirth and gladness 
Yet still does she sometimes weep. 
The trees that were erst so ghastly 
Are flaunting in freshest green, 
And melody reigns triumphant 
Where Silence has lately been. 
I hear a low silvery murmur 
In the depths of the forest aisles. 
Tis the brooklet humming his praises, 
To the goddess of tears and smiles. 
While a perfect harvest of flowers 
Is scattered threugh glade and dell, 
And the air is heavy with perfume. 
That perfume 1 love so well! 
But better than all—around me 
Is a shower of sunny hair, 
And a heart against mine is beating, 
I know that my darling’s there! 
And we sit in the depths of the furest e 
Till the music has died away, 
Till Luna is high in the Heavens, 
And gives us a second day. 


MRS. KATHERINE’S LANTERN. 
Written in a Lady's Album, 
BY THE LATE W. M, THACKERAY. 


“ Coming from a gloomy court, 
Place of Israelite resort, 
This old lamp I’ve brought with me 
Madam, on its panes you'll see 
The initials K and E.” 


“ An old lantern brought to me ? 
Ugly, dingy, battered, black !’ 
(Here a lady 1 suppose 
‘Turning up & pretty nose)— 

“ Pray, Sir, take the old thing back, 
l’ve no taste for bricabrac.” 


“ Please to mark the letters twain” — 
(I'm supposed to speak again)— 

“ Graven on the lantern pane. 
Can you tell me who was she, 
Mistress of the flowery wreath, 
And the anagram beneath— 
The mysterious K E? 


“ Feil a hundred years are gone 
Since the little beacon shone 
From a Venice balcony ; 

‘There, on Summer nights, it hung, 
And ber lovers came and surg 
‘To their beautiful K E. 


“Hush! in the canal below 

Don’t you hear the plash of oars 
e Underneath the lantern’s glow, 

And a thrilling voice begins 

To the sound of mandolins ?— 

Begins singing of amore 

And delire and dolore— 

O the ravishing tenore ! 


“ Lady, do you know the tune? 
Ah, we all of us have hummed it! 
I’ve an old guitar has thrammed it, 
Under many changing moon, 
Bball Ltry it? Do RE MI 
What is this? Ma foi, the fact is, 
That my hand is out of 
And my poor old fiddle cracked is, 


almost every tooth out. 





Cannot sing as once he sung, f 
When he was young as you are young, 


And love-lamps in the casement hung.” 





BLACK SHEEP. 
By Edmund Yates. 
Book III. 
CHAPTER V.—RECOGNITION. 


stolen over Stewart 
term, he was a self-reliant man. 


When he was young and lutes were strung, 


With the unexpected return of George Dallas to London 
from Amsterdam, an occurrence against which so much pre- 
caution had been taken, and which had appeared 
very improbable, a sense of discouragement and alarm had 
Routh. In the coarse, bold sense of the 
He had no faith in anything 
higher and holier than luck and pluck; but, in those mun- 
dane gods, his faith was steadfast, and had been hitherto jus- 
tified. On the whole, for an outcast (as he had been for some 
time, that time, too, so important in a man’s life), he had not 
done badly ; he had schemed successfully, and cunning and 
crime had availed him. He was a callous man by nature, of 
a base disposition; and, under any circumstances, would 
have been cool-headed and dogged. In the circumstances in 


to be so 


take m ofher. They were better off now—she did 

not rightly know how, or how much, for she had ually 

la from her previous customary active overseeing of 

Routh’s affairs, had been content to take money as he 

gave it, and expend it as he desired, skilfully and economi- 
cally, but with an entire indifference, very t to the 

cheerful, sunny household thriftiness which had formerly been 
so marked a feature in their Bohemian life, and had testified, 
perhaps more strongly than any other of its characteristics, to 
the utter deadness of the woman’s conscience. His comforts 
were as scrupulously looked after as ever, and far more libe- 
rally provided for; but the tasteful care for her home; the in- 
describable something which had invested their life with the 
charm of a refinement contrasting strangely with its real de- 
gradation, had vanished. Harriet’s manner was changed— 
changed to a quietude unnatural to her, and peculiarly un- 
pleasant to Routh, who had had a scientific appreciation of 
the charm of steady, business-like, calm judgment and deci- 
sion brought to bear on business matters ; but discarded, at a 
moment’s notice, for sparkling liveliness and a power of en- 
joyment which never passed the bounds of refinement in its 
demonstrativeness. “Eat, drink, and be merry” had been 
their rule of life in time that seemed strangely old to them 
both; and if the woman alone had sometimes remarked that 
the precept had a corollary, she did not care much about it. 
“To-morrow ye die” was an assurance which carried little 



























































































which he found himself, his dogged cool-headedness was pe- 
culiarly useful and valuable. He had relied upon them with- 
out any doubt or misgiving until the day on which he was 
convinced by George Dallas’s appearance on the stage, which 
he believed him to have abandoned for an indefinite time, 
that he had made a miscalculation. Then a slow, cold fear 
began to creep over him. Had his luck—what marvellous 
luck it had been—turned? Believers in such a creed as his 
are mostly superstitious fanatics. He had felt some such 
dread ; then, from the moment when Harriet—Harriet, who 
should have seen that te had blundered; confound the wo- 
man, was she losing her head ?—had told him, in her smooth 
encouragiog way, that this new difficulty should be surmount- 
ed as the others had been. Not the smallest touch of repen- 
tance, not the lightest shadow of remorse, fell upon him with 
the stirring of this fact—only a hard, contemptuous anger 
against himself and Harriet, and a bitter, scorntul hatred for 
the young man who had been his tool for so long, and might 
now, in & moment, be turned into the agent of his punish- 
ment. When George Dallas had left Harriet after the diseus- 
sion which had terminated in his promise not to move in the 
matter of the identification of Deane, Stewart Routh, though 
he bore himself with calmness; in his talk with his wife, had 
invariably writhed and raged under the galling sense of the 
first check he had received. If he could have done it safely, 
if the deed would not have been more fatal than the conjunc- 
ture he feared, he would have murdered Dallas readily ; and 
he told himself so, He had none of the poetry, none of the 
drama of crime about him. He was not a man to kill one 
human being because it suited his purpose to do so, and then 
to hesitate about killing another, if a still more powerful pre- 
ventive presented itself; he was incapable of the mixture of 
base and cruel motives, with the kind of sentimental heroics, 
with which the popular imagination endows criminals of the 
educated classes. He had all the cynicism of such individ- 
uals, synicism which is their strongest characteristic; but he 


hatred of George was mixed with the bitterest contempt. 
When he found the young man amenable beyond his expec- 
tations ; when he found him unshakenin the convictions with 
which Harriet had contrived to inspire him and hardly re- 
quiring to be supported by his own arguments, his reassur- 
ance was inferior to his scorn. 

“ The fool, the wretched, contemptible idiot!” Routh said, 
as he looked round his dressing-room that night, and noted 
one by one the signs which would have betokened to a prac- 
tised eye preparations for an abrupt departure, “ it is hardly 
worth while to deceive him, and to rule such a creature. He 
was full of suspicion of me before he went away, and the first 
fruits oi that pretty and affecting conversion of his, under the 
influence of his mother anc the territorial decencies of Poy- 
nings, was what he flattered himself was a resolution to pay 
me otf, and be free of me. He yields to my letter without the 
slightest difficulty, and comes here the moment he returns. He 
believes in Harriet as implicitly as ever ; and if he is not as 
foad of me as he was, he is quite as obedient.” The cynical 
natcre of the man showed itself in the impatient weariness 
with which he thought of his success, and in the levity with 
which he dismissed, or at least tried to dismiss, the subject 
from his mind. There was, however, one insuperable obstacle 
to his getting rid of it—his wife. 

Harriet had miscalculated her strength ; not the strength 
of her intellect, but that of her nerves, and the strain had told 
upon them. She still loved her husband with a desperate 
kind of love; but all its peace, all its strength, all its frank- 
ness—and even in the evil life they had always led it had 
possessed these qualities—had vanished. She loved him now 
with all the old intensity of passion, but with an element of 
fierceness added to it, with a horrid craving and fear, some- 
times with a sudden repulsion, which she rebelled against as 
physical cowardice, causing her to shrink from him in the 
darkoess, and to shut her ears from the sound of his breathing 
in his sleep. And then she would upbraid herself fiercely, 
and ask herseli if she, who had given him all her life and 
being, who had renounced for him—though she denied to 
herself that such renunciation was any sacrifice, for did she 
not love him, as happy women, the caressed of society, do not 
know to love—home, name, kindred, and God, could possibly 
shrink from him now? She had not played any pretty Jittle 
game of self-deception ; she had notypersuaded herself that he 
was other than he really was; she did not care, she loved 
him, just as he was, no better and no worse, She lived for 
him, she believed in him, she desired, she asked no other 
lite; and if terrible anguish had come into the life latterly, 
that was her share of it, her fair share. It was not easy, for 
she was a woman and weak; her nerves would thrill some 
times, and phantoms swarm about her; sleeplessness would 
wear her down, and a spell be set upon ber lips, under which 
they strove vainly to curve with their old smile, and to utter 
their old words of endearment and protestation; for she 
scorned and hatei berself for such weakness, and could have 
torn her rebellious flesh with rage, that sometimes it would 
creep and turn cold when he touched her, or even when he 
only spoke. She fought this false and dastardly weakness, as 
she called it, with steady bravery, and with the resolve to 
conquer, which is always galf a moral battle; but she did not 
conquer it, she only quelled it fora little while. It returned 





on occasions, and then it and appalled her even more 
te ee ee nad ome ome ie geviaee. . 

All such conflicts of feeling the effect of narrowing the 
sphere of her life, ofjconcen’ whole attention 
intensifying her . in, her husband. A lassitude 
which her own good sense told her was began 


dj nor apparently close, but constant, 






terror to one absolutely without belief in a future flife, and 
who, in this, had realised her sole desire, and lived every hour 
in the fulness of its realisation. Stewart Routh had never had 
the capacity, either of heart or of intellect, to comprehend his 
wife thoroughly ; but he had loved her as much as he was 
capable of loving any ove, in his own way, and the strength- 
and duration of the feeling had been much increased by their 
perfect comradeship. His best aid in business, his shrewd, * 
wise counsellor in difficulty, his good comrade in pleasure, 
his sole confidant—it must be remembered that there was no 
craving for respect on the one side, no possibility of render- 
ing it, no power of missing it, on the other—and the most 
cherished wife of the most respectable and worthy member 
of society might have compared her position with that of 
Harriet with considerable disadvantage on — = 
arriet had 


Things were, however, changed of late, an 


begun to feel, with something of the awfully helpless, feeble 
foreboding with which the victims of conscious madness fore- 
see the approach of the foe, that there was some power, whose 
origin she did not know, whose nature she could not discern, 
undermining her, and conquering fher unawares. Was it 
bodily illness? She had always had unbroken health, and 
was slow to detect any approach of disease. She did not 
think it could be that, and conscience, remorse, the presence, 
the truth, of the supernatural components of human life, she 
disbelieved in ; therefore she refused to take the possibility of 
their existence and their influence into consideration. She 
was no longer young, and she had suffered—yes, she had cer- 
tainly suffered a very great deal; no one could love as she 
loved and not suffer, that was all. Time would do pase ow J 
for her; things were going well; all risk was at an end, 

the procuring of George's promise and the quieting of George’s . 
scruples (how feeble a nature his was, she thought, but with- 
out the acrid scorn a similar reflection had aroused in her hus- 
band’s mind); and every week of time gained without the 
revival of any inquisition, was a century of presumptive safe- 
bad notzing even mock heroic in his composition. His | ty 


with 


Yes, now she was very weak, and certainly not quite 


well ; it was all owing to her sleeplessness. How could any 
one be well who did not get oblivion in the darkness? This 
would pass, and time would bring rest and peace. 


Wholly 
d by her love for her husband, she was not conscious 


of the change in her manner towardshim, She did not know 
that the strange repulsion she sometimes felt, and which she 
told herself was merely physical nervousness, had so told 
upon her, that she was absent and distant with him for the 
most part, and in the occasional spasmodic bursts of love 
which she yielded to showed such haunting and harrowing 
grief as sometimes nearly maddened him with anger, with 
disgust, with ennui—not with repentance, not with compas- 
sion—maddened him, not for her sake, but for his own. 


The transition, effected by the aid of his intense selfishness, 
rom his former state of feeling towards Harriet, to one which 


required only the intervention of any active cause to become 
hatred, was not a difficult matter to a man like Routh. Hav- 
ing lost all her former charm, and much of her previous use- 
fulness, she soon became to him a disagreeable reminder. 
Something more than that—the mental superiority of the 
woman, which had never before incommoded him, now be- 
came positively hateful to him. 
it was no longer his mainstay, a power which was humiliat- 
ing, because it was fear-inspiring. Routh was afraid of bis 
wife, and knew that he was afraid of her, when he had 

to love her, after he had begun to dislike her; so much afraid 
of her that he kept up appearances to an excited, and for a 
duration of time, inexpressibly irksome to a man so callous, so 
egotistical, so entirely devoid of any sentiment or capacity of 
gratitude. 


It carried with it, now that 


Such was the position of affairs when George Dallas and 


Mr. Felton left London to juin Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers at 
Homburg. From the time of his arrival, and even when he 
had yielded to the clever arguments which had been adduced 
to urge him to silence, there was a sense of insecurity, a fore- 
boding in Routh’s mind; not a trace of the sentimental su- 
perstitious terror with which imaginary criminals are in- 
vested after the fact, but with. the reasonable fear of a shrewd 
man, in a tremendously dangerous and difficult position, who 
knows he has made a false move, and looks, with moody per- 
ar for the consequences, sooner or later. 
“ He 


must have come to England, at all events, Stewart,” 
Harriet said to her husband, when he cursed his own impru- 


dence for the twentieth time ; “ he must have come home to 


see his uncle. Mr. Felton would have been directed here to 
us by the old woman at Poynings, and we must have given 
his address. Remember, his uncle arrived in Englanc the 
same day he did.” 

“T should have sent him to George, not Lop a _George to 
him,” said Routh. “ And there’s that uncle of his, Felton ; 
he is no friend of ours, Harriet ; he does not like us.” 4 

“Tam quite aware of that,” she answered ; “ civil as he is, 
he is very honest, and has never pretended to be our friend. 
If he is George’s friend, and George has told him anything 
about his life since he has known us, I think we could hardly 
expect him to like us.” “ 

Fier husband _ her one _— darkest sot be = 

t remark it. y thi now witho 
nes notice; even her husband's looks, and sometimes his 
words, which were occasionally as bitter as he dared to 
make them. - , 

He was possessed with a notion that he muét, for a time 
at least, keep a watch upon George Dallas; not near, indeed, 

and as complete as the 
mainteuance of Harriet’s influence with him made le. 


to | For himself, he felt his own influence was gone, and he as 
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too wise to attempt to catch at it, as it vanished, or to 
its absence. He 

the of ; 
what he was doing, and had early informa- 
vements, and with tolerable accuracy, con- 
e spy whose services he employed was quite 
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unhesitating recognition 
Deane, on the last 


unhap difficuly which 
him. Only second in im to 


portance 
Dallas in view was his not losing sight of the 
all time it never occurred to Routh, as among 
possibilities of things, that Mr. Jim Swain was 
as determined to keep an eye on him. 
acquiesced in her husband’s pro) 
omburg readily. It happened that she was 
cheerful than usual on the day he made it, more 
h still terribly unlike, her former self. She was in 
intervals in which the tortured —- = 
during a temporary suspension of the inventive 
of his executioner. The fire smouldered for a little, 
cooled. She was in the hands of inflexible tor- 
rs, and who could tell what device of pain might attend 
rousing from the brief torpor? Nature must have its pe- 
riods of rest for the mind, be the ny ever so great; and 
hers was of the slow and hopeless kind, which has such in- 
tervals most surely, and with least efficacy. One of them had 
come just then, and she was placid, drowsy, and acquiescent. 
She went with Routh to Homburg; he managed to make 
some hopeful, promising, and credulous acquaintances on the 
way, and was, besides, accredited to some ** business people,” 
of perfectly authentic character, at Frankfort, in the interest 
of the flourishing Flinders. ; ; 

The change, the novelty, the sight of gaiety, in which she 
took no share, but which she looked on at with a i 
version ef her mind, did her good. It was something even to 
be out of England ; not a very rational or well-founded reliet, 
but still a relief, explicable and defensible too, on the theo: 
to which she adhered, that ali her ills were merely physical. 
The torpid interval prolonged itself, and the vital powers ot 
the sufferer were recruited for the wakening. — 

This took place when Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge’s pony-car- 

her as she sat by the side of the broad shaded 
road, and the woman’s splendid black eyes met hers, when 
her husband passed her without seeing her, absorbed in pas- 
sionate admiration, which any child must have recognised as 
such, for the beautiful woman whose pony carriage was like 
a triumphal chariot, so royal and conquering of aspect was 
she. 
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Keen were the tormentors, and full of avidity, and subtle 
‘was the new device to tax the recruited strength and mock 
the brief repose. It was raging, fierce, fiery, maddening jea- 
lousy. 

It was late in the afternoon of the day on which Mrs. P. 
Ireton Bembridge had sent her answer to Mr. Felton’s note, 
and while George Dallas was sitting with Mrs. Routh, that 
the beautiful widow and her companion—this time exploring 
the forest glades in another direction, in which they met but 
few of the visitors to the springs—once more mentioned Mr. 
Felton and his son. The grey ponies were going slowly, and 
the French groom in attendance was considering the proba- 
ble direction of the “affair” in which his mistress had so pre- 
cipitately engaged herself, and which, being conducted in the 
English ton t 
only. The ty of the tace on which Stewart Routh was 

ing in an intensity of admiration, with a certain despera- 
tion in it, in which a cleverer woman than this one would 
have seen indications of character to warn and alarm her, 
but which this one merely recognised as a tribute due to her, 
was marvellously bright and soft, as the slanting rays of the 
sun came through the tree stems, and touched it lingeringly, 
lovingly. Her black eyes had wonderful gleams and reflex- 
ions in them, and the masses of her dark hair were daintily 
tinged and tipped with russet tints. She was looking a little 
thoughtful, a little dreamy. Was she tired, for the moment, 
of sparkling? Was she resting herselfin an array of the 
semblance of tenderness, more enchanting still? 

“You knew him, then, in your husband’s lifetime? He is 
not a new acquaintance ?” 

“ What a catechist you are,” she said, with jast a momen- 
tary glance at him, and the least flicker of a smile. “I did 
know him in my husband’s lifetime, who highly disapproved 
of him, if you eare for that piece of information; we were 
great triends, and he was rather inclined to presume upon 
the fact afterwards.” 

She lingered upon the word, and gave it all the confirma- 
tory a Routh had expected and feared. 

“ And yet you make an appointment with him to meet him 
here, in place, where every one is remarked and specu- 
lated upon; here, alone, where you are without even a com- 
panion——” He paused, and with a light, mocking laugh, 
inex; ibly provoking, she said : 

™ Why don’t you say a ‘sheep-dog’? We know the im- 
mortal Becky quite as well as you do. In the first place, m 

t with Arthur Felton means simply nothing. 
am just as likely to break it as to keep it; to go to London, 
or Vienna, or Timbuctoo, to-morrow, ifthe fancy takes me; 
or to stay here, and have him told I’m not at home when he 
that would please his father; and Mr. Felton is 
about the only male creature of my acquaintance whom I 
don’t want to please. In the second place, I don’t care one 
straw who remarks me, or what they remark, and have no 
notion of allowing public opinion to take precedence of my 


She laugh ed again, a saucy laugh which he did not like 
gave him Souk ganas and another flicker of her eyelashes, 


and said: 

hs why how extremely preposterous you are! You know 
paraie g ‘cared what ooake could, would, might, or should 
say, 
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The 






















He acquiesced in the tacit ent ;/ admire me, 
way, but he never lost sight of George 


that they | about 


ae, was interpreted to him by glances and tones | him 


would not allow you to visit me every day, and I would | syste 


“T tell you I don’t care about public opinion. 
J no matter what I 40; and all the women hate 
me, and would hate me all the same, for my beauty—which 1 
entirely appreciate, you know—if I made my life as dull and 
Sa ee ere and Toot the thing” Miter mon or 
leasant, and * pot ng.’ mer nor 
ee rhs toads ae; and if they did, I should know 
how to meet the emergency, I assure you, though Iam not at 
all clever. I am yA courageous—' plucky,’ your English 
ladies call it, I think, in the last new style of stable and bar- 
rack-room talk. Iam that; 1 don’t think I could be afraid 

of anything or any one.” 
“ Not of 8 man who really loved you with all the force and 
pete < Sent said Routh, in a hoarse whisper, and 
ding a fierce, dark look A her. 

“ Certainly not,” she replied, lightly ; but the colour rose in 
her cheek, and her breath came a little quicker. “I don’t 
le loving with passion and force, and all that 
sort of thing. itis pretty to talk about on balconies, and it looks 
wellon paper, ina scrawly hand, running crookedly up into 
the corner, and with plenty of dashes, and no date——” And 
here she laughed , and touched upthe greys. Routh still 


his | kept silence, and still his hard look was bent upon her. 


“No, no,” she went on, as the rapid trot of thejponies began 
again to sound pleasantly on the level road, and she turned 
them out of the forest boundaries towards the town, “I know 
nothing about all that, except pour rire, as they say in Paris, 

everything under the sun, 1 do bc’ieve. To return to 
Arthur Felton ; he is the last person in the world with whom 
I could imagine any woman could get up anything more 
serious than the flimsiest flirtation.” 

“ You did ‘get up’ that, however, I imagine?” said Routh. 

“ Of course we did. We spouted very trite poetry, and he 
sent me bouquets—very cheap ones they were, too, and gen- 
erally came lute fa the evening, whenthey may, being warrant- 
ed not to keep, be had at literally a dead bargain ; and we even 
exchanged photographs—I don’t say portraits, you will ob- 
serve. His is like enough; but that is really nothing, evea 
among the most prudish of the blond misses. I wonder the 
haberdasirers don’t send their likenesses with their bill, and I 
shall certainly give mine to the postman here; I am always 
grateful to the postman everywhere, and I like this one—he 
has nice eyes, his name is Hermann,and he does not smoke.” 

“ What a degenerate German!” said Routh. “Andso Mr. 
Arthur Felton has your likeness ?” 

“ Had—had, you mean. How can | tell where it is now? 
—thrown in the fire, probably, and that of the reigning sover- 


di- | eign of his affectiors comfortably installed in the locket which 


contained it, which is handsome, | confess ; but he does not so 
much mind spending money on himself, you see. It is exactly 
like this.” 

She placed her whip across the reins, and held all with the 
left hand, while she fumbled with the right among the satin 
and lace in which she was wrapped, and drew out a short 
gold chain, to which a richly chased golden ball, as large as 
an egg, was attached. Turning slightly towards him, and 
gentiy checking her ponies, she touched a spring, and the 
golden egg opened lengthways, and disclosed two small, finely 
executed photographs. 

One was a likeness of herself, and Routh made the usual 
remarks about the insufficiency of the photographic art in 
certain cases. He was bending closely over her hand, when 
she reversed the revolving plate, and showed him the portrait 
on the other side. 

“That is Arthur Felton,” she said. 

Then she closed the locket, and let it dropdown by her side 
amid the satin and the lace. 

The French groom had in his charge a soft India shawl in 
readiness for his mistress, in case of need. This shawl Stew- 
art Routh took from the servant, and wrapped very carefully 
round Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge as they neared the town. 

«“ The evening has turned very cold,” he said ; and, indeed, 
though she did not seem to feel it, and rather laughed at his 
solicitude, Routh shivered more than once before she set him 
down, near the Kursaal, and then drove homewards, past the 
house where his wife was watching for her, and waiting for 


Routh ordered his dinner at the Kursaal, but, though he sat 
for a long time at the table, he ate nothing which was served 
tohim. But he _— a great deal of wine, and he went home 
to runk. 


“How horribly provoking! It must have come undone 
while I was handling it to-day,” said Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge 
to her maid, when that domestic was attiring her for dinner. 
“ I had the locket, open, not an hour ago.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered the maid, examining the short 
gold chain ; “ it is not broken, the swivel is open.’ 

“ And of all my lockets I liked my golden egg best,” la- 
mented Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge. 


—_——_—_e——_—_—. 


THE PHENOMENA OF METEORS. 


Every one who had faith sufficient to believe in the predic- 
tions put forth concerning the expected great shower of me- 
teors to appear on the night between the 13th and 14th of 
November last, will have had no cause to regret placing trust 
in the philosophers, for the reward was a spectacle such as 
few of the present generation can have had an opportunity of 
witnessing. The night in question, in the neighbourhood of 
London, was, with little exception, brilliantly clear, and the 
meteoric cisplay was er well seen. 

Meteoric bodies are variously known as aerolites, fire-balls, 
meteorites, and shooting or falling stars. Their existence has 
been known from very ancient times, but beyond the fact of 
their existence, all was conjectural. On many occasions, 
their appearance served only to terrify. To take one instance. 
On a certain night in October, in the year 1366, a Portuguese 
historian says : “ There was in the heavens a movement of 
stars, such as men never before saw or heard of. At midnight, 
and for some time after, all the stars moved from the east to 
the west... and afterwards they fell from the sky in such 
numbers, and so thickly together, that as they descended low 
in the air, they seemed large and fiery, and the sky and the 
air seemed to be in flames, and even the earth ai as if 
ready to take fire. Those who saw it were filled with great 
fear and dismay, imagining that the end of the world had 
Whether these bodies were formed in the atmos- 
phere, or whether they came from beyond, is unknown. In 
our times, however, they have been shown to be distinct cos- 
mical bodies, governed, in fact, by laws similar to those that 
keep in their places the more panderous bodies of the solar 
m. 

Now, there are certain periods at which very large numbers 
of those bodies are seen, and it to be remarked in some 
these displa 


—_ mes hee a hey pclae 
meet particular point or rather one - 
ticular region of small extent ; ann waene mene ae 


play lasted for an 

- = oa, oe cradioat paehe 
t ce been called, did not change its amongst 
fixed stars, that is, was not affected t ea 
earth. These facts ed ~) 

America by Dr, Olmsted on the night 
1833, and afterwards by Quetelet of 
America, in the case of other sho 
have since been amply confirmed. Again, 
meteors may be seen on almost any clear 
to periodical return to be noticed. 
unusual displays of meteors about November 
1799, 1822, 1831, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1887, 1838, 
years not quoted; the number of meteors 
these years being very great ; in others, less, 
as well as at some other dates, meteors were 
be more numerous than usua! ; and general! 
= that there were certain me- 

rs are seen in every year in unusual numbers; whilst at 
certain other periods, they are seen only in particular years, 
or in years separated . ong intervals. Themeteoric shower 
of November 13 was of the character. 

fessor Newton of America, who has investigated the, 
phenomena of the November meteors, found, by com 

together thirteen historic starsho 

ears 902 and 1833, that a common shower existed on Novem- 

r 13, which returned with especial intensity about every 
thirty-three years. We have thus two types. In one case, 
meteors are seen every year ; in the other case, in certain years 
only. How are these phenomena to be explained? By sup- 
posing that there are independent zones or rings of meteors 
circulating round the sun, but inclined to the earth’s . 
through which zones the earth in its annual course vely 
passes. This, it will be remarked, is in harmony with what 
has been advanced with respect to radiant regions and fixity 
of radiant regions. But although this explains the return of 
meteors every year, it does not explain the thirty-three years’ 
period of the November shower. A simple modification, how- 
ever, will suffice; for imagine that, instead of the meteors be- 
ing uniformly distributed throughout the ring, they are gather- 
ed together more towards particular fe of the ring ; and 
suppose that the time of revolution of the ring differs from 
that of the earth, then in some year the earth will pass 
through that part of the ring containing many meteors ; in the 
next year, it will pass through a part in which there are fewer, 
and may continue to pass through a thin part of the ring, until 
the difference between the times of revolution of the earth and 
ring, amounting toa whole revolution, will bring the earth 
and thick part of the ring again together, and the display of 
some years previous will be again repeated. Now, this sup- 
posed case is the fact, as Professor Toot has found from 
investigation of the phenomena of the November meteors ; and 
he having ascertained the precise period between the succes- 
sive returns of maximum intensity of the November display, 
was enabled with confidence to predict for the morning of the 
14th of November 1866, and accurately {within a few hours, 
the return of a period of maximum intensity. © positi 
of the “ radiant region” of the November shower being near 
the star Gamma of the constellation Leo, the direction in 
which these meteors meet the earth is inclined atan angle of 
seventeen degrees to the ecliptic; and their motion is, astro- 
nomically speaking, retrograde—that is, opposite to that of 
the planets. 

The general laws concerning the great meteoric showers 
having been well established, ph hers began to inquire 
whether the “sporadic” meteors could not be shown to be 
governed by similar laws. By sporadic meteors is meant those 
solitary meteors which may be seen, sometimes one or two, 
sometimes perhaps only one, on any clear night, as well as 
those few seen sometimes at the time of some 
which do not harmonise with the dominant shower. Two 
investigations of this kind have been made, one by Professor 
Heis of Munster, the other by Mr. Greg of Manchester. Both 
these gentlemen, by making use of a large number of observa- 
tions of paths of sporadic meteors, have independently arrived 
at results strongly corroborative, showing the existence of 
above fifty radiant regions. Meteors from some of the zones 
corresponding to these radiant regions meet the earth for 
many days in succession, and meteors from several different 
radiant regions may be seen on the same night ; the different 
sets thus interlacing in space. The labours of Professor Heis 
and Mr. Greg in thus reducing to law what was apparent con- 
fusion, have greatly advanced the subject. 

So much as respects the mere motions of the meteors. But 
they are luminous. How is this? And what produces the 
brilliant train? Here we enter on some uncertainty. The 
experiments of Mr. Joule make it probable that incandescence 
is the effect of caloric produced by friction with the air of 
the atmosphere. A small projectile entering the earth’s at- 
mosphere with a velocity comparable to that of planets, will 
be checked, and there will come a certain point at which the 
re will be g ; and on the supposition above, 
there will here be the greatest light. Sublimation or abstrac- 
tion of luminous particles may produce the train. As the 
meteor moves on, these effects diminish, and the meteor may 
pass into obscurity. It is remarked that the central portion of 
the train is that which remains longest visible ; very often the 
train of a meteor can be seen for some ds, i 
ally for some minutes, and in such cases the train usually as- 
sumes more or less of a curved form before disappearance. 

As concerns the heights and velocities of meteors, we 
will give the results of some measures. It will be understood 
that if the path of any meteor amongst the fixed stars be re- 
marked as seen at two distinct places, the amount of differ- 
ence of apparent position will depend on its proximity; and 
if the duration of the meteor be observed also, the heights of 
the meteor at appearance and disappearance may be calcu- 
lated, and also its velocity. Professor Newton has collected 
and calculated 300 such cases,'and finds for average height 
at appearance, 73; miles; at disappearance, 50} miles. A 
similar inquiry made for the British Association gave for 
averages 70 miles and 54 miles. Mr. A. 8S. Herschel calcu- 
lated the heights of a number of meteors observed on August 
9 and 10, 1863, and the average height at appearance is 82 
miles, and at disappearance 58 miles. He finds the average 
velocity to be 34 miles per second. And from some meteors 
observed on November 12, 1865, he finds the average of appear- 
ance and disappearance to be 61 aad 47 miles respectively, 
and the average velocity 64 miles per second. 

A word or two as to colours of meteors. These appear to 

ns differ. Thus (Humboldt’s 


—— the 
Cosmos, chapter on Shooting-stars), of 4000 observations col- 
lected during nine years, two-thirds were white, one-seventh 


this fact came 
iods of the year at which 














yellow, one-seventeenth yellowish red, and one thirty seventh 
green. Now, of 271 meteors observed at the 4 
thee, 4 white gb clans i Rovennes 3, 3 , 197 were 
bluish white,,the remaining 10 being, some 

yellow, some red, and some gree . 
some account of the late dis- 


It now only remains to 
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play of meteors on November 18, 1866. Professor Newton's 
having aroused the attention of astionomers, great 
were made for them. Of the results 
we can say little here; time is necessary for a dis- 
mn of — observations ; be can only ave owns — 
e lay was Bet Gull P 
, but still vetnelostty ry mg any une who saw such a 
t for the first time. About nine in the evening, a few 
to be observed ; between eleven and 
ey became very numerous, appearing in the east, 
off by the north and south as expected, the ra- 
it region (in the constellation Leo) being as yet scarcely 
the horizon. The absence of the moon allowed the 
to be seen in all its ce ; and as the constel- 
ascended above the horizon, it became evident that 
radiant of the November shower was still the same 
to the star Gamma Leonis). The meteors continued to 
between midnight and 2 A.M. thicker and faster, and 
be counted by hundreds. Many were seen at the same 
First one would start towards Ursa Major, followed 
instantly by another, emulous of the first; then one would 
rush off southwards across Orion ; then one would sail majes- 
tically over the zenith ; others would ascend vertically from 
Leo for a short distance, others would shoot directly down- 
wards. The trains left by some of the meteors were beauti- 
ful to behold—some green, some yellow, some red, but more 
of a bluish cast. In some cases, the trains were visible tor 
several minutes. (reat numbers of the meteors near 
were short, probably from foreshortening of their real path ; 
this foreshortening caused the apparent paths to assume in 
some cases curious forms. Nothing like explosions were 
heard ; indeed, the stillness accompanying the activity over- 
head forced itself on one’s notice. After 2 A.M., the number 
of meteors rapidly declined, though they continued to be seen 
throughout the night. Above eight thousand are said to have 
been counted at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich—far ex- 
ceeding any previous record at that place, and approaching, 
ba by no means equalling, the American display of 










That such evanescent and apparently erratic bodies as 
meteors should yield to any investigation, scems surprising. 
But persevering study of their complex appearance, a true 
spirit of induction applied to collected facts, has done the 
work ; and now order is seen to reign in that which was com- 
parative disorder; showing that nature everywhere works on 
one uniform plan. 


HUNTING IN FRANCE. 
4 DAY WITH THE LATE DUKE OF ORLEANS’ STAGHOUNDS. 
Each country has its national sport: England her racing, 


pe hunting, coursing, shooting, fishing, boati 
, and yachting; France, her “chasse,” and racing ; 
has her bull-fights, sanguinary ignoble spectacles, be- 
queathed by the Moors. In Russia, the arena for sporting 
exhibitions is the frozen surface of the lakes and rivers, where 
splendid dedging and graceful skating are seen in their per- 
fection. In y they waltz and sledge; in Africa, they 
hunt thellion ; in Bengal, the tiger; in Northern India, particu- 
larly at Cabool, horse-racing is a favourite amusement, and 
the horses for the geen are generally trained for a fortnight 
or three weeks ing; and 7 See Se, for a race 
there, is not a matter of one or two mile , but a continual 
run for twenty or thirty kos (forty or fifty miles) across the 
country, sometimes —_ morasses and rivers. The scene 
on these occasions is highly animated, as not only the racers, 
usually about twenty in number, set off, but the whole of the 
assembly, perhaps five hundred, accompany them at 
least for the three or four wiles. A judge is sent on in ad- 
vance, and the competitors seldom return until the next day. 
The are certainly worth some exertion; and, in one 
case, when the donor was a man of good substance, they were 
as follows:—The first was a young maiden generally, a Ha- 
—_ or Chitrali, both famed for their personal attractions ; 
second, fifty sheep; the third, a horse; the fourth, a 
camel; the fifth, a cow; and the sixth, a water melon, the 


winner of which, like him who carries off a wooden spoon 











at an archery meeting, becomes an object of ridicule 
and banter for the rest of the meeting. At the restoration of 
Bourb the bunti ishment of the royal family 


the ling 
‘was considerably increased. From the 1st of April until the 
end of July the “ chasse,’ as all sport:in France was called, 
ceased, with the exception of the princes’ dedicating their 
= time to the destruction of fallow-deer, wild boars, and 
ds. May and June having thus run out, the first days of 
July were devoted to rabbit-shooting at St. Cloud, in which 
and his son, the Duke d’Angouleme, took the great- 
delight, and at which they were crack shots. Then the 
of the born was heard again, the hounds taking their 
‘way gaily to Rambouillet, where already were assembled a 
numerous pnd of huntsmen, piqueurs, valets de limier, and 

@ cheval,et a pi 


valets des chi 
Pass we on to the hunting establishment of the late Duke 
of Orleans in 1842, which was that of a thorough sportsman, 
from pomp and circumstance of royalty, and well do 
remember a day with his royal highness’s hounds, which 
be uninteresting to my readers, Leaving Paris at 
halk-past morning, by the Corbeil Railway, I found 
the Dukes of Orleans and Némours, 
and General Marbeau. At half-past eleven 
we found ourselves at the rendezvous, La Croix du Grand 
1 & small field was assembled: Monsieur Am- 
Monsieur d’Este, and the Baron de la Rochette, being 
number. Understanding from Lambardin, the 
hanteman, that a of ten years old (cerf diz cors) was har- 
boured in the wood on the Orleans road, about 
two leagues from the rendezvous, we proceeded to the scene 
The hounds were then laid on, and a favourite of 
challenge in the cover, and in 


est 


E 


the presence of the field. 
horses at a 


the woods, and 


sheepdog 
After ng the pack nearly two miles we 
deer taking the water, followed at no great distance, by 


forty to one against him, he 


Collects his strength, and, with a sudden bound, 
Quits the swift flood, and gains the solid ground. 


covered 


he took a small cover, and, as if to show what blood 
can do, he came rushing through it, thickly matted as it was, 
with the pack at his |:eels, and flung himself amongst the 
horsemen. After wounding one dog severely, and nearly 
unhorsing one of the piqueurs, he was, with some difficulty, 
secured. The run was five hours and a quarter, and only a 
chosen few were well up at the end. It was seven o'clock, 
and the royal party found themselves more than six leagues 
from Fontainebleau, somewhat tired and hungry. Riding up 
to a small farm-house, where they were less well treated than 
the great Henry IV. was at the miller Michaud’s, they found 
nothing but stale rye-bread, a few eggs, and some gour cider. 
Nevertheless, this little rest was not the least amusing episode 
of the day. “A moment, gentlemen,” said the Duke of Or- 
leans, in a serious tone, to his brother sportsmen, as we were 
about to attack our meagre fare, “ forbear and eat no more,” 
as the love-sick Orlando says,or as his royal highness said, 
“ Before we begin our repast let us see the state of our purses. 
Each put his hand into his pockets, and upon joining funds, 
found that the whole did not t to a hundred 
francs. Thanks to the foresight of the Duke de Némours, his 
royal highness pulled out a purse of five napoleons. “ Now, 
gentlemen,” said the prince, “ we may set to work; we’ve 
enough to pay the bill ; otherwise I should have been obliged,” 
continued he, gaily, “to have drawn on the bank of France 
for funds wherewith to pay for this splendid luncheon.” 

The sudden and violent death of the Duke of Orleans pro- 
duced a universal feeling of deep and heartfelt sorrow. The 
demise of that gallant soldier, then heir-apparent to the throne 
of France, was looked upon as a calamity which might at 
some future period prove most portentous to the French em- 
pire. How striking was the exclamation of his illustrious 
mother, the queen :—“* What a dreadful misfortune has be- 
fallen our family ; but how much greater is it to France.” 
But we must carefnlly avoid all political questions, and 
merely record that his royal highness was not only a muni- 
ficent patron of racing in France, which, by his improvement 
in the breed of horses, he raised to a high point of eminence, 
but was also a thorough-bred sportsman, delighting in the 
chase, and keeping hounds at St. Germain, Fontainebleau, and 
Chantilly. On the very day of his death Mr. Hancock, of the 
British tavern, Rue Favarte, arrived in Paris with a splendid 
pack of hounds, purchased in Yorkshire for his royal high- 





small town in the east of France 
ing of the states of parliament of 
been carried on ever since the reign of Charles V. The 
races have always come off on the same day—the Thursday 
after Pentecost. The prizes have undergone no alteration 


Cony the place of meet- 


loves, trimmed with golden fringe, and a purse, containing 
orty francs. Century after century have these humble races 
been always looked forward to at the appointed day by the 
inhabitants of the surrounding neighbourhood, but several 
ages elapsed before this love of sport was engrafted into other 
parts of France. Before we find the annals of any other races, 
we must leap from 1350 to 1776, from Semur to Paris, from 
Charles V. to the Count d’Artois and the Duke de Chartres. 
The Duke de Chartres visited Eagland, where he was much 
taken with the English customs and habits, especially their 
mode of training horses. On returning to France his Anglo- 
mania was so violent that he always appeared in public in 
top-boots and leathers, and either a red coat or a Newmarket 
one ; his whole time and attention were given up to horses, 
bets and jockeys ; and the young nobles of the court were de- 
lighted at finding this wide field of pleasure and excitement 
thrown open to them. The huge powdered wigs, the red 
heels, the silk and velvet coats and waistcoats, the lace frills, 
were thrown aside, and Paris looked like a vast stable yard. 

* . * * * 

One word to the memory of the Duke of Orleans. To 
those who knew his royal highness it would be superfluous to 
say that he was a prince of most polished manners, a gallant 
soldier, a friend to literature and learned men, and the illus- 
trious patron of all tnat refined taste could produce to throw 
lustre on civilised and polite life. He had a heart feeling) 
alive to the claims of humanity—a benevolence truly ‘ 
ficent, and a hand, ‘“‘ open as day to melting charity.” The 
veteran warrior, the painter, the sculptor, the author, all were 
alike the objects of his bounty and protection, and all acknow- 
ledged the liberality of his hand, the usness of his man- 
ner, and the kindness of his heart. Such was the heir-appa- 
rent to the throne of France whose remains lie entombed in 
the mausoleum of bis ancestors, and who received in his pre- 
mature death a nobler testimony to his virtues than all the 
honours that funereal pomp scatters on the hearse of royalty 
—the genuine tribute of public sympatby. 

Pallida mors equo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres. 


MY FIRST (AND LAST) DESCENT INTO A 
LEAD-MINE. 





I happened to be staying ata friend’s house in one of the 
northern counties of England one summer, when it was sug- 
gested by our host that I should ride over to Authorpe, and 





tr 





the splendid hydraulic which had been recent! 
mn Oe Ban enee at the lead-mines. My ardour 
wes bat al when I was told that an inspec- 
tion 


got on the line 
again, and hamm our way on, found ourselves near the 
banks of the Seine. Here a fine sight presented itself; the 


eager pursuers, They gain on him; at first he seemed in- 
clined to face his enemies ; then, not liking the odds of nearly 


“ And there he goes for Ville-Fermoy, fresh as ever,” cried 
the Duke of Orleans, half-mad with excitement. Down the 
Rabbit-Mound, a short but deep declivity, full of holes and 
ith brush wood, up a rise of deep ground, then down 
the hill, 6n which were several stumps of felled trees, to cross 
the river, with its deep and steep banks, closely studded with 
willows, we rushed ; and then came a scene worthy the pen 
of “ Boz” and the pencil of Leech—charging the river. The 
royal dukes, and a few others got well over, while the rest 
were plunging and wading through it, looking like water- 
rats, and delivering themselves of sundry oaths and execra- 
tions at the impracticable river. No sooner had we crossed 
it than “ He’s dead beat!” was echoed around ; from scent to 
view was beautiful, and the deer was seen, again looking for 
water to plunge in. On the nearer approach of his pursuers 


ness. Of the prince’s success On the turf the sporting records 
of the day have borne ample testimony. The French boast 
of the antiquity of their races, which commenced at Semur, a 


urgundy), and which have 


since 1350, and consist of a gold ring, a white scarf, a pair of 


had crossed the deer into the place he mentioned. | hazard of a tiring and comparatively dangerous descent of 


the “ climbing-way.” 
There were at the time I speak of but few hydraulic en- 
gines of the kind we proposed to visit, so the resolve to make 























his | the inspection was, in spite of its comparative danger to a 


novice, quickly formed. On — the mine, we sent for 
the “ captain ” of the works, and under his directions, divest- 
ed ourselves of all our clothes, and substituted the common 
working-dress of the miners; and each of us was furnished 
with a lump of clay about the size of an orange, into which 
(a hole being made with your thumb) a half-penny candle 
was inserted. Our party consisted of the captain, one of the 
miners, my cousin, and myself. ; 

A few yards distant from the “coe” (or hut in which we 
had made our toilets) was a trap-door about a yard square, 
and this being opened, disclosed a nasty black-looking hole, 
that might have been “any depth,” but which was, it seems, 
only sixty feet. On two of the opposite sides of the mine, 
and resting on little ledges in the angles, were long pieces of 
wood about three inches wide by about an inch and a half 
thick, and — inches one above ther. The captain 
(whom we will call Mr. Darnton) first descended, after him the 
—, then Bi cousin, and ae = Pare ee 

he mode of progression consisted in ing the outside 
of the soles of your boots into the side of the shaft, so as to 
get all the hold you could of the narrow ledges of the “ stem- 
ples,” as they are called; and asto your hands, you were 
cautioned not to lay hold of the nearest stemple to your 
shoulder, but rather to stoop and rest on the lowest one prac- 
ticable ; so that, in case of a foot slipping, the muscles of the 
arms might not be suddenly ca!led upon when in the compa- 
ratively relaxed position of a bent elbow. 

Sixty feet of this sort-of work brought us to a gallery about 
five yards in length, and at the end of this was another sixty 
feet of climbing-way, and then another gallery, and so on, 
until we reached the “level,” into which, at quarter-minute 
intervals, a tremendous body of water rushed through a cast- 
iron pipe about twenty inches in diameter. This intermittent 
little river—for it really was one in miniature—was the water 
lifted by the engine at every stroke—and she was making at 
that time four strokes a minute. 

Our difficulties now had their commencement. “ The en- 
gine, gentlemen,” said our very intelligent guide, “is at the 
other end of that pipe, and the pipe is fifteen feet long. We 
must crawl through it, one at a time ; and I can tell you it is 
rather an awkward journey. I will go first, and you can form 
an idea of the way of crawling by seeing what I do. Be care- 
ful to raise yourselves as high as you can when you hear the 
valve of the engine clap-to, for that is a sign she is beginning 
her stroke, and the water will be through like a shot; so mind 
and let it run under you, and take care it does not put your 
candle out.” ‘ 

We promised to observe all his cautions, and he at once 
crept into the pipe. There was something frightful about the 
whole affair, and the danger seemed magnified by the tremen- 
dous noise of the valve every time it went-to on the return 
stroke. It was,even at our end of the pipe, like a clap of 
thunder, and seemed to shake the solid limestone rock against 
which we stood. 

After about a minute’s interval, we heard Darnton shout 
to us to come on, but to be careful, and not enter more than 
one af time, and for each to wait till the other had got well 
through. 

My cousin now essayed the journey, and being, as he was 
a sixteen-stone man, and forty-four inches round the chest, 
felt exceedingly nervous on the score of his safe arrival at the 
other side. fiavicg waited for the next lift of water to run 
off, he instantly entered the pipe; but on getting half-way 
through, he turned his shoulders too equare, and was for a 
few moments quite fast, and before he could right himself 
again, the engine made another stroke ; the = being 
that the water was instantly dammed up to his , and the 
candle put out. A violent struggle and an involuntary raising 
of the body allowed the water to get away; and he had for- 
tunately just time to get his breath and be ready for the next 
rush of water, which came with its usual tremendous force; 
but he was able to allow it to pass under him. By dint of 
great exertion, he emerged on the other side quite safe, but a 
good deal frightened. 

I would now most willingly have retraced my steps, but did 
not like being “ chaffed,” so took my turn, and being of a thin 
habit of body, got safe through between the strokes of 
the engine; and now we were in the presence of the mon- 
ster! 





I could not accurately describe this splendid piece of ma- 
chinery without the aid of diagrams. Suffice it to say, that 
she is driven by an upright column of water about two hun- 
dred and eighty feet high, and takes the pressure just asa 
steam-engine would—namely, by the —— of a slide-valve. 
She can work readily up to five hundred horse-power, and 
would then make seven strokes a minute. When I saw her, 
she was at about half her power. To give some idea of her 
size, 1 may mention that the joints alone of the u t 


iston-rod were at least the size of a farming- iy! 
‘he operation of taking in the water for each stroke, accom- 
panied as it was by the inward opening of the valve, and the 


sound of the water, was awful enough; but, as I said pre- 
viously, the closing of the same valve by the sudden pressure 
of a column of water equal to five hundred horse-power, was 
“a thing to remember.” 

The shaft in which we now stood was — a hundred and 
‘thirty yards in depth, and fifteen feet diameter, and in this 
awful place was the stupendous engine constantly going night 
and day, in a darkness made almost more invisible by our 
little candles. 

And now came a serious question—Shall we return throu, 
that horrible pipe, or shall we ascend by the ladders in 
engine-shaft? The alternative was as follows. If we went 
ae the main pipe, there was the danger of 

if by the main shaft, there was no sort of 


feet, and as nearly as 
possible perpendicularly, with no sort of fence or guard. At 
the top of each } was a platform of wood, about a 
yard square; and these were the only resting-places. Darn- 
ton told us that if we decided to go up the main shaft we 
must, when once started, go forward ; of 
one’s steps could be allowed, and that we must not attempt to 
look down. 

After a few minutes’ deliberation, we resolved to go up by 
the ladders, I went Iast; and what with the darkness, the 
tremendous noise of the cngine when she took the stroke, and 

not least, an incident that I hope never to 
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aS tater tel, to tuon t na! ¥ thirty 
to twist row § is no years ego, 
but I can almost at the present day feel my hair stand on 
cal, on. moe permet OS Se Lewee Thank God, 
the other side held, and I got safely to the top; but I resolved 
that for the future my Larrea ene eer: be best described 
by the words composing the ing of this article. 
BEDS. 


— of the best riddles in the English language is on a i 


Form’d long ago, yet made to day, 
I’m most in use whilst others sleep; 
What few would wish to give away, 
But fewer still would wish to keep. 


Whilst all people enjoy their beds, and look forward to them 
every evening of their lives as a rest after the toils of the day, 
as a refuge in sickness, a comfort in health, a place to be born 
in,and a place to die in, how various are beds—how much do 
people of different habits and different nations differ in their 
secennel Chatemstiine « clues anst, Heewcus 
country, we regret to say, a ly good is rarely 
be — with—except in private houses where people have 
taken pains to provide them ; but, even there, it ap- 
pears to us that very few know what a really good bed is. In 
the newest hotels, on the magnificent scale which are now be- 
coming one of the many phases in which joint-stock limited- 
liability companies are so abounding, care has been taken to 
provide excellent beds; but in the older hotels, especially 
provincial ones, nothing can be worse, and this remark ap- 
plies also to the ordinary lodging-bouses and furnished apart- 
ments of the watering-places and of London itself. The great 
idea is that there must be a feather-bed of various degrees of 
goodness and of feather supply—some of down, in which you 
sink into its depths and lie sweltering through the night; 
some of meagre dimensions, stale and musty mat¢rials, with 
the poiots of the feather-quills running into you, and the 
feather squeezed by the lapse of years into. hard knots and 
balle. You dislike a feather-bed—the weather is sultry—-and 
you order the feather-bed to be put below the mattress for 
—_ own particular benefit; and what a mattress! hard, 
umpy, uneven, in pits and knobs, fusty, with anything but 
wholesome wool or horsehair. Your rest is destroyed, your 
limbs ache in the morning, and you return to the feather-bed 
in despair. The new hvtels, sparing no expense, as the com- 
pany’s capital pays for all, bave, as we observed, excellent 
beds. Usually they consist of a substratum of spiral springs, 
with a light horsehair thin mattress over them. They are 
very elastic; they are very comfortable, and very wholesome. 
The objections are, that, as the power of the spring remains 
the same for all comers, they give the feeling of being in a 
boat to light bodies, and your eighteen or twenty stone peo- 
ple’s weight ofien smashes the springs, and the next comer 
finds an uneasy couch, with a deplorable and an irregular 
hollow. The best bed we know of is a palliasse of straw as 
the basis, a wool mattress, well carded, and regularly re- 
carded once a year, upon the palliasse, and a light horsehair 
mattress over that. In France there are no feather-beds— 
only very soft and elastic, of carded wool ; but the 
objection to them is, that they are hot to sleep upon in warm 
weather. In England, amongst the middling and lower 
classes, feather-beds constantly are therule. A working man 
or a servant, when he is “about to marry,” pore he, a 
feather-bed one of the grand articles of furniture to be pro- 


. Vided ; and though when the expenses increase, and povert 


comes, it is pretty sure to be sent to the pawubroker’s, still it 
is one of the last things to go—the bedstead generally is sent 
before the feather-bed, and the family reposes on the floor. 
Amongst the higher classes feather-beds are now disappearing 
fast; medical authority ¢ them unwhol for 
hildren, and children are cared for sufficiently to ensure that 
their beds should be what are most suitable. As these 
children grow up, they keep to the habits of their child- 
hood; and when their own houses and establishments are 
provided, feather beds are avoided. . 

It is curious to notice the habits of different nations in re- 
gard to beds. However dress, food, manuers, cooking, politi- 
cal conditions, may vary in other countries, the beds differ as 
notably as anything does. In Eastern nations the bed is ofien 
nothing but a carpet, and is carried about and spread in any 
convenient spot, and the tired native lies down in his clothes, 
We remember a child who used to be puzzled with those 
miracies of our Saviour, who, in restoring an impotent man, 
directed him to take up his bed and walk—his idea of a bed 
consisting in a four-post bedstead, with its palliasse, mattress, 
and feather-bed, besides blankets, sheets, and pillows. But 
even in very cold countries the beds are closely allied to the 
Eastern carpet. In wet 5 furnished house in Russia, on 
inquiring for the servants’ bedrooms and beds, which did not 
appear in the inventory on our surveying the apartments, it 
comes out that the Russiab servants are in the ‘habit of lying 
anywhere—in the passages, on the floors, on the mats ai the 
room-doors, or even on the carpets in the sitting-rooms—gen- 
erally as near as possible to the stoves in the winter season. 
The emperor himself sleeps on a leathern sofa in a sitting- 
room, lying down in a dressing-gown, but not removing 
under clothing. But in Russia houses are kept so warm, 
by the system of stoves through the walls, that much- bed- 
covering is no more required in winter than during the heats 
Te Semin the nck f th . 

many the construction of the beds gives one the im- 
pression that the Germans do not know what it is to lie 
down. The bedstead is a short wooden case; there is a mat 








there is no medium; either a sheet is the only covering, or 
one of these over-warm eider-downs. : 
As the traveller more and more northerly, the size 
to 





found in, old coun! 
worsted 


from their beds, and 


of the last ladder but two, and this caused the nail fasten-| room, as a screen only; and in gad Faenon, the 
d et nearest the wail ‘9 draw eu, and ‘single tester, or sight curtain round the bead of the 
! Ww a 


, and it was ten feet across. f 

. Beds bave been stuffed with feathers, wool, horselftir, what 
is called flock, which is is an omnium gatherum of all sorts of 
productions, shavings, bay, straw, and in the south of Eu- 
rope with the soft and elastic dried leaves ot maize ; dried 
seaweed has also been used, and was once in fashion in this 
country, under the name of algo marina; but, pleasant as it 
was when perfectly dry, the sea-salt abiding amongst it at- 
tracted the moisture iu every direction, from the 

from the prespiration, &c., and it became damp and unplea- 
sant. In one of the seasons*when hops were so abundant that 
they hardly paid for the gathering, a farm 
from all the beds in his house, aad replaced them with the 
hops. In another year or two, when the hops failed, and the 
price became very high, these same hops were disMmterred 
! etched a considerable sum, far more 
than sufficient to replace the former feathers. History does 
not say whether the farmer’s family slept more soundly for 
the hop bede, or whether the hops thus preserved were 


over a pole, alle @ ring, or 

canopy, are grad and indeed rapidly 

four- of our early days, which are to 

-houses and in ancient inns, with thick 
curtains, if kept open, and close, suffocating, 

and unwholesome, if drawn. 

The great bed of Ware, which has become historical, has 

i advertised to be sold by auction. Whilst 


atmosphere, 


er sold the feathers 


found to have any peculiarly fine flavour when made into 


beer. 


There is no doubt that a vast number of people in health— 


we say nothing of invalids—lie too long in bed. It may also 
be said that they sleep too hot, as well as too long, to be likely 
to preserve health and live to a good old age. It has been 
long known that those who have far exceeded the ordinary 
length of human life, whatever their other habits may have 
been, have always been early risers; aod we have remarked, 
also, that very old people who keep their health usually have 


slept with very little bed-covering. 


Young children and 


people with feeble circulations require more clothing than 
others, but only at first; and when once warmed, they would 


become too hot, their sleep would be broken or unretreshing, 


unless some of the extra clothing were removed. Careful 
mothers and nurses are in the habit, after their children have 


been in bed an hour, to visit them and relieve them of the 
; Otherwise the result is, that the poor child 


extra coverings 


kicks off all the bed-clothes, becomes chilled, and gets an ill- 


The exact character of beds, and the fitness of them for the 


comfortable repose of their occupiers, will much depend on 


the habits of nations, and what may be held to constitute com- 
with individuals. When aiormer Persian 


fort, which will v: 
ambassador was 


he sup; 


own into his bedroom at Mivart’s Hotel, 
where a grand canopied state bed had been prepared for him, 


it was a throne in his audience-chamber, received 


his visitors seated on it, and retired to sleep on the carpet in 
the corner of the room. 

But the public are gradually opening their eyes to the sani- 
tary improvements which thoughtfui encouragers of social 


science are pointing out, and amongst these may be considered 
the regard to healthy sleep, as p ted by the avoid 
confined and insufficient air in bedrooms, 





curtains, and the too great warmth and softness of beds and 
bedding. Opinion is more and more prevalent that bed-cur- 
tains are to be either avoided entirely or merely used as 
screens, and not as closing up every access of air. The free venti- 
lation of bedrooms is now generally advocated, and Miss 
Nightingale’s doctrines are making way. Open windows 


through the night are by many cunside 
is a prejudice to some 


is unwholesome. 


on habit, and it is unsafe for one only accustomed to 


, and that 





egree founded on truth, that night air 


Whilst Miss Nightingale does not deny 
that night air is less safe than the air of daylight, she observes, 
with her usual sound sense, that surely bad night air is worse 
than good night air, and describes more graphically than 
pleasantly the noisome effluvia of a bedroom which has been 
closed all night, as perceived by ove coming into it in the 
morning from another atmosphere. But much will depend 


windows ail the year to make sudden changes in cold ;weather. 


Still, let anyone try cautiously: let him 


in in warm gum- 


mer weather to open his windows at night, and then continue 
the habit through the rest of the year, and he will find his 
sleep far more refreshing, and he will awake with a much 


more invigorated feeling. Even with invalids the plan may | bute it tothe increase of luxurious and expensive habits among 
be safely pursued, and in many sorts of illness it will be far 


more necessary than for those in health. 


In affections of the 


ee micas organs, fresh air is as desirable as for others ; but 
un 


oubtedly in such cases a cold current of 


airis unsafe. 


But it may be warmed and be equally fresh. A very simple 
plan for this purpose was explained in some letters from Clif- 
Oo: a tube, communicating with the open 
air through an opening in a pane of the window, being carried 
through the room along the ceiling, with a fly-wheel turning 
only inwards to promote a current, the other open end of the 
tube, being carried over the bed or elsewhere, causes a con- 
stant supply of fresh air from the outside ; but before it escapes 
into the room it has been warmed to the same temperature as 
the rest of the atmosphere. A small spirit lamp, placed under 
any part of the tube, which is of metal, would make the cur- 


ton a few months 


desirable. 
To habitual invalids, still more to a active people 
‘Anaad h > eautid 


-| rent of air as warm as can be wished, should that be deemed 








gh som 5 

matter, and not only comfort, but health and life may depend 
on the power of obtaining sleep; and tosuch the observations 
in this article are addressed. A 

ed through the day, with no cares to agitate, and no irritable 


t, the is an important 


healthy man, actively employ- 


nerves, can sleep, and soundly sleep, anywhere; though the 


’s boy said he never knew what it was to enjoy a good 
night, as no sooner was his head on the pillow than it was 


time to getup. 





HUSBAND-HUNTING. 









































































of 
confinement of 


osed | in; lors are b 


is the woman who has to be hunted down, It is curious to 
note under what completely different and oc- 
comenelly in what grotesque forms, the same 
over the world, both in civilized and sa’ 
Sometimes the bride is carried away bodily from her 
ng short of physical force could make a w 
maiden state. Sometimes the panting bri 
has to run her down—no slight task if the adorer happens 
be stout, and the adored one coquettish and fleet of 
» this custom prevails only, we believe, among 
but visitors to the Crystal Palace may see how 
vilization has adapted it to courtship in the popular 
of kiss-in-the-ring. We have read of a savage tribe in w! 
the bride is thongs no better than she should be, if, on 
day after the wedding, the bridegroom does not show signs 
having been vigorously pinched and scratched. This 
again, is perhaps represented in civilized life by the 
and struggling which are supposed every Christmas to go 
under the mistletoe. It is not unworthy of remark, as 
these two points of comparison between civilization and bare 
barism, that, as the woman gets more civilized, she seems more 
disposed to meet her pursuer halfway. In the game of kise- 
in-the-ring, for instance, although the lady does not run after 
the gentleman, bui, on the contrary, shows her maiden mo-* 
desty by giving him as hard a chase as she can, she still deli- 
cately paves the “7 for osculation by throwing the pocket- 
handkerchief. And, in the Christmas fights coder the mistle- 
toe (if we may take Mr. Dickens as an authority), slapping, 
and even pinching, in moderation, are considered ailowablee? 
—- we ought to say proper—on the lady’s part; but 
scratching—serious scratching, we mean, which would make 
her admirer’s face look next morning as it he had been taking: 
liberties with a savage bride or a cat—is thought not merely 
unpecessary, but unfair. 

This difference between civilized and savage woman may 
perhaps help to indicate the reason why, nowadays, match- 
making should, as a matter of fact, be associated with hus- 
band-hunting, in spite of the theory that it is the woman who 
has to be hunted, not the man. Popular phraseology has an 
awkward trick of making people unconsciously countenance 
the theories against which they most vehemently protest. 
Husband-hunting is a far more generally obnoxious word 
than even the much-injured match-making, simply because 
it flies in the face of the pet theory which we have described. 
But, if the theory really hold good in modern practice, why 
should man, not woman, be recognized as the professional 
match-maker’s victim and legitimate game? Why does not 
wife-hunting, the word which this theory entitles us to ex- 
pect, take its proper place in society? Heiress-hunting in- 
deed, is well-known, but this can scarcely be considered a 
form of wife-hunting, for it is not the woman who is the ob- 
ject of pursuit, but her money-bags. We have the word 
heiress-hunting for the very obvious reason that heiresses are 
ised game. The word husband-hunting exists for the 
same reason. Are we to refer from the non-existence, or at 
- the non-appearance in good society, of the word 
wife-hunting, that the practice is anything but common—that, 
since a hunt necessarily implies pursuit on one side and flight 
on the other, a man cannot well be said to hunt a woman 
who is cither engaged in hunting him, or else only too 
to meet him halfway? Are we gradually tending towards an 
advanced stage of civilization in which woman will be for- 
mally recognised asthe pursuer, and man as the pursued ? 
We are not bold enough to take under our protection a view 
80 glaringly heterodox, but still we think it only common 
justice to point out that there are difficult problems in the 
present state of society which the view helps materially to 
solve. We fear, for instance, there can be no doubt that there 
is a good deal of truth in the Belgravian mother’s lament that 
marriage is gradually ceasing to be considered “ the thing” 
among the young men of the present day; that girls of good 
families and even good looks are taking to sisterhoods, and 
nursing institutes, and other new fangled abominations, simply 
because there is no one to marry them. It is merely that 
the young men are getting every day rarer; though, unless 
there is some system, like Pharaoh's, tor putting maie infants 
to death, what can become of them all isa mystery. India 
and tue colonies may absorb a good many, though these places 
also do duty in the absorption of spinsterhood. But this will 
not account for the alarming fact, that in almost every ball- 
room, no matter whether in the country or in town, there are 
usually at least three crinolines to one tail-coat, and that danc- 

bach & 80 scarce that it is a question 
whether hostesses ought not, for their own peace of mind, to 
connive at the introduction of the Oriental nautch. Yet even 
the alarming scarcity of marri ble men is not so serious an 
evil as their growing disinclination to marry. With the causes 
of this disinclination we are not now concerned. Some attri- 
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bachelors—habits specially fostered by “those hateful clube; 
some to the “snobbishness” which makes a woman 
it beneath her dignity to marry into an establishment less 
stylish than that which it has perhaps taken her father ail his 
lite to secure. But, whatever may be the causes of the dis- 
inclination, there can be but little doubt that it exists, and the 
worst part of the matter is, that it is found among rich men 
no less than poor. That really poor men should not wish to 
marry is, even the Belgravian mother must admit, an admirable 
arrangement of nature. But it is too bad that so many men- 
about-town should seem rich enough for yachting, or racing, 
or opera-boxes, or even diamond necklaces—for anything, 
short, but a wife. The fact is, that in the eyes of poor mens 
wife is associated chiefly with handsome carziages, showy 
dresses, fine furnitare, and other forbidden luxuries; and, inas- 
much as there is not one law of association for the rich and 
another for the poor, this view spreads, until even rich men 
hether it is not possible to secure the luxuries with- 

out the wife. 

Now, since marriage is, on the whole, an institution with 
which society cannot very well dispense—at any rate not until 
some good substitute has been found for it—it is clear that rich 
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Tial decree with respect to the defensive ere ey Aa 
sued, is a new positive denial of this indisputable - 
acti boutity in co, open 2 maaver aa to therefore it is contended that the measure ougiat to be resisted 
‘Americans, and to leave a very bad impression on Eu.| by Hungary, and, moreover, it probably will be, if the King 
does not yield. Prussia, on the other hand, is carrying every- 
ally to thing with a high hand in the new Confederacy, and the first 
You proceed to say, be add that you do Bot German Diet since the “reconstruction” of the Fatherland, 
it, at the | is to meet on the 24th inst. Count Bismarck is said to have 
declined a seat in the Diet, as well he may. It is rather his 
mission apparently to make and unmake States, as well as 
Kings, and why then should he descend to the drudgery of 
making laws to govern common people? The Count is evi- 
fartt denial of Piaiatenatientaancetenininine eanthbane 
that there should whe cio my polite! setinents 8-4 met in London, and ®e therefore hope to present our readers 
ntative of the foreign politics of the Government. I have/ with ‘the “Queen’s Speech”—not by proxy.—but fresh from 


done my best faithfully to discharge my duties in strict co0-| ner own lips, Whether the speech will promise any mea- 
formity with my instructions, In the conflict of opinions in re- an y 


*to home'questions, especially that of Reconstruction, my sure of reform, or not, appears at present to bedoubtful. We 
a tace estertens asked for By the United States Govern-| are informed, however, that “ Lord Derby is ill,” ang that 
ment, and I should have considered it unbecoming — Mr. Gladstone has returned to England, and has also sum- 

Y | moned his supporters to duty. This looks like work on his 

the officially demanded. 1 do not understand that 1 P@rt, and if no mention be made of Reform on the opening of 
“even ey directly questioned oa the subject, but after read-| Parliament, no doubt a lively time will ensue. The Ex-Chan- 
ya | rey es SALT pent at wn cellor of the Exchequer has been taking notes in reference to, as 


ell as bestowing a little personal attention upon, the famous 
and th “ » of] ; 
Bets eee opie ¢ ceueanee of the _ el question” of be any te 
States should be readmitted to representation in Lat- | fore—after his late, reported interview with Napoleon—(who 
aa to the opinion that the noblest and the safest | anpears to be acting as a sort of confidential, or commission, 


for the great powers)—no doubt well informed there- 
the distinction of Jour in regard to the attainment | *6°2! for t 
ag ee rheab-wed with > ome amnesty to be pro-| upon. Evidently Mr. Gladstone aspires to a premiership, 
claimed by the President. These opinions in the privacy of my} and should the Derby-Disraeli ministry make a serjous blun- 
der, on any leading question, no doubt his chances are among 
the best. Should this duty devolve upon him, he must not 
conscienti tinizing by every American 
who Jloves his ‘country and believes in ihe tenes of| forget to offer a portfolio to the liberal and able Lord 
foremost 1) Stanley. 


The official announcement of the acceptance of the Colo- 

I have the honour of being a public servant of the American 
I am deprived of discussing within my own walls the| Dial scheme of Confederation, with amendments, as agreed 
gravest subject that can interest freemen. A Minister of the} upon by the delegates nuw in London, is a matter of too great 
pene = deeply ee a - ty —_ -— moment to allow to pass without a word, but we shall await 
fare 0 country. In conve w my 
colleagues or members of the Government here as were inte- the bill itself betore treating the subject at length. We are 
rested in our politics, I have uniformly stated that the conflict | lad to observe, however, that our late suggestions in reference 
of opinions now eoues ——— ——— ee to Prince Alfred’s taking up his abode on this side of the At- 
in a free country. at suc’ ion was the very evidence | jantic, have been copied and apparently approved of in Eng- 

of our freedom and of our capacity to govern ourselves. That 
to silence discussion belongs to despots, ané not a republican land, and we hope that the good work of nationalization will 
government like ours, knd that I had-entire faith that the Ame-| £0 rapidly forward. 
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rican people would settle all Lapeied quemiate with justice. p. It is announced from London that the rendition of Lami- 
have always been cautious, however, in considerations, 
encth np on of ai t to aon niet on rande has been demanded by the British Government, which 


his Cabinet, I have uniformly stated that in our own country | ‘8 Only in keeping with our own expectations. 





and that when great political questions were to be solved The United States Financial Position. 

. ; During the past month the question of political reconstruc- 
ion that the President and Congress would be reconciled after 

the people should have pronounced its solemn verdict, and Ij tion has apparently given place to the question of reconstruc- 


have ~~ that all in ~ United States, I tion financially. The Secretary of the Treasury, the special 
honestly desired uired the re-establishment :| Internal Revenue Commissioners, Chairman 
however they may differ as to the wisest sense of coousing #1 _ ant Ge of the 


al Committee on “ Ways and M ”” have all 

This is the way in which I have been in the habit ot speaking | COBBtession ys cans, 
officially or semi-offcially, and this is my reply to the charges} been heard from in quick succession, and each would appear 
ae meget leery oa they regard in any way the = ae pg of —— the present 
ume of currency, a view to an ultimate—if not an 

That I “ ised American Democracy, and loudly proclaim 

that an Secttantiomeh ae asta of hamen perfection,” fs carly—resumption of specie payments. Secretary McCulloch 
so pitiful a fabrication that I blush while I denounce it. Any one] May be considered most decidedly in favour of a rapid con- 
es a SS we, oe eee bon hn pe traction, and he gives as his reasons—first, that “specie pay- 
my hether official histori ments are not to be restored by an accumulation of coin in 
le kip ae eae pe he ee be the Treasury, but rather by quickened industry, increased pro- 
American poagto Susing thane ¢ these few heroic years have erred, if at| duction, and lower prices, which alone can make the United 
} of enth , and have often seemed to the} States a creditor, and not a debtor, nation ;” and then asserts 
—— agent. I scorn to dwell longer on the} inet « » redundaut legal tender currency is the prime cause of 
That’ I have called Mr, Seward “ hopelessly degraded,” ie «| OUr financial difficulties, and curtailment thereof is indispensa- 
ble to an increase of labour, and a reduction of prices to an 





for 

& moment to such a falsehood. ion, I have only to/ sugmentation of exports—and « diminution of imports, which 
add, ‘that I herewith respectfully to resign as : 

Taljed States Mlaister ot Vea my Post G2} alone will place the United States and other nations on an 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, equal and satisfactory footing.” Commissioner Wills, on the 

J. Larmnor Morizy. | other hand, shows wherein the volume of currency is not only 

7 destroying the manufacturing interests of the country, but 

es Rg ae mee pena Jane Ross, also — its an and aie epintens in- 
er remains were interred reenwood Cemetery. dustry, and says remedy “ in a return 
Scotch and Dublin papers please copy. to specie payments,” and further adds that “the agency 


through which we must seek for such remedy, can, in the 

DUB AWBION, _ aus, vo 20 oiner than contmction—coatmction appied to 
the greatest possible extent, and at the earliest possible mo- 

“ ” The more moderate Chairman Morrill, thinks + 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1867. — rath 


z News. carrency might not be advisable, and with the ever-present 


futerest of the Treasury urging the maintenance of an easy 
If we may judge from the Cable despatches of the week, | money- there is danger of its occurrence ; 
Continental Europe is again in an excited, and politically’ ae . iin i 
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“ generally dissatisfied” with the Emperor’s so-called reform vigour to languishing industries.” In another connexion, he 
as we are said to be making their convictions known says, “ while we are ataaged “itt. gupereutansy aalanes 
at Paris, from every part of the Empire. Napoleon, on the| bie in other paper currency, and that not redeemable at all— 
eS eee usual, professes to be acting in be-| the worst conceivable form of inflation—Congress will make 
aa great European powers in the Eastern ques- lavish appropriations, and the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment will be unnecessarily expanded at every session, far more | the 
Spain still appears to be on the verge of revolution, and, than any loss to be incurred on the score of interest, by fund. 
pose a ae mae wo ee war are riotously | ing the United States notes.” 
assembling streets of Madrid,” while the authorities appears contraction policy 
liké most other European States, engaged in “ reorganizing” Ka ry < he 
the |standing army. Austria is also still involved in trouble. Street “ financia] flurry” week, by which 
po ena aaron pte Bonk a cle em : 
‘ upon every constitutional | suddenly reduced in value 
considering it, as M. Deak says, “ a duty to main- = eer eae ay 





stipulation, 
tain inviolate the rights of the country solemaly guaranteed “ fancy stack” to one half their quoted prices three months | perating his wasted fortunes by means of a lottery for his opera- 


gambling in fvour of 
Of the State of New 


by the Sanction.” 





In the same address to the King be contiaues, “ The impe peer de dons sigan beabetengemtin may object to invoking the aid 





them, which now forms the basis of the Nat 
culation, but which would not be held as in 
Only the interest, and not a profit on cirev 
to the holder. It must be borne in mind howe 
tional Bank act was only passed originally tore 
ket for the rapidly accumulating Bonds of the 
According to Secretary McCulloch's 
of these Bonds are now held in Europe, 
000,000 of State, Municipal, and Railway Stodk 
all of which are liable to be thrown back 

market for redemption at any time. Stu 

would call for more gold than is now possessedib 
States government and people combined, and 





sums the $150,000,000 that Mr. Morril) estimates w! 
ferred to Europe during the current year, by 
& rather discouraging exhibit of United 8 
certainly presented. 

But the recuperative powers of this young and ¥igorous 
country are wonderful to contemplate, and with a few 
crops of cotton and breadstuffs these adverse balances 
rapidly] dissolve and disappear. Were it not for the un- 
pardonable extravagance of the American people and 
enormous importations of foreign ng 
during the past year to no less than $417,000,000 in gold, 
against an export of little more than $333,000,000—we would 
yet believe in a rapid and honourable liquidation. 
however, the most serious problem presented to the finan- 
ciers of this country is how this over-importation is to be 
checked, and how also this too redundant currency is to be 
rapidly contracted, while the government has large 
tions—amounting altogether in 1867-8 to nearly $1,000,000,- 
000—to meet, or refund at an advantageous rate of inter. 
est. Hed the government continued the long bond 
funding process, immediately on the stoppage of the war, 
when these securities w ere in demand, and the currency had 
not yet found its way into private speculative channels, this 
difficulty would not have been now to meet. But unfortu- © 
nately for the country, a contrary policy was then pursued, 
and now, when all, or at least, the majority of the people 
are desirous of contracting the currency, these short obliga- 
tions come up to vex and disconcert the nation. 

Daring the last fiscal year the receipts of the U. & Trea- 
sury exceeded the estimates by some $90,000,000, reaching a 
total from all sources, of $395,405,955; and the Seeretary of 
calculates upon receiving a still larger gum, name- 
ly, $475,061,386, during the year ending June 
this large amount, however, will actually be reali 
somewhat upon the course finally adopted by ,Congress 
on bills now pending. The still more exorbitant duties now 
about to be levied, taken together with the general depression 
fo businese, will tend naturally to frustrate this calculation 
and to render still further borrowing necessary. Beside#@he 
short bonds maturing during the last balf of the present year, 
will in any case prevent a more r@pid contraction than the 
$4,000,000 per month at present authorized. Yet it is diffi- 
cult to say what this very impulsive and excitable people will 
force its government to do financially, and a panic which 
would result in a wide-spread monetary crisis, may occur at 
any moment, since everything is according to custom, “ dis- 
counted in advance,” as it is termed in Wall street. One 
thing, however, is certain, and that is, that every prudent 
merchant should not fail to keep his house in order, and be 
prepared at any timeto meet such an emergency. 








Charitable Gambling. 

Now that the war is over the “fast” American finds time 
The fascinating amusement of 
fighting being no longer available, the citizens of the model 
republic are fain to turn to less deadly, if not less exciting 

The Fenian invasion of Canada served to “ dis- 
tract” “ our Irish fellow citizens” for a season last summer, and 
the high-flown promises of the deceptive Stephens kept them 
in good humour during the remainder of the year. Fenianism 
being extinct and business dull, the energetic caterers for the 
Yankee palate have bethought themselves of a new device for 
enticing dollars out of pockets not too well lined with them. 
Gift enterprises have long since had their day and are now, 
being in disgrace, under the ban of the police, but the last 
few months have |seen the revival of magnificent schemes 
which, while conducted on the same principle, put to the 
blush the old “ gift” swindles, which distributed nothing 
more valuable than a few plated spoons. Now we have 





hang heavy on his hands. 


less than houses and lots, paid up policies of insurance for 
considerable amounts, and equally valuable inducements to 

impecunious holder. The latest phase of what may be 
termed “‘ giftgambling,” is the use of this seductivemachihery 
in aid of various charitiee—a 








which some of the 
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, York are severe against. lotteries and all games of chance, [bill was, on Monday, referred to the Judiciary Committee by 
' 9 al sal malas ration | yest a vote of 88 to 65. On Thursday, after lengthy consideration 








“Moonlight Sonata” will be performed,’and Mme. Berta J: 
hannsen will assist. v 


































































































































great charity, | in committee of the whole, the consular and diplomatic appro- | Academy, aceon spresentation of “Pre Diavolo” at the 
} the statutes in force. When, however, , the ce > 

up by well-known names, appears in the field with priation bill was passed, the House prohibiting the payment | Brooklyn opers a Phareday even vith ae 
: dollar certificates, by buying which one may do alittle good, |of monies for the support of the missions to Portugal and calls for no 8 cal mention. the “ wh with which 

nin 
? ) qa oe Hosea ents re tr ke 
y m Bucefalo ” 6 absolute 
; ° pone are silent, a a crlipe is permitted simply because it usic. duced, while “ Zampe” and “L'Africaine™ eill novelty 


- done on e large scale, and under professed charitable aus- 
These are the only points of difference between 
0 enterprizes and the practices for which Mr. Heenan 
- the other day summoned before the police courts. Re- 
3, tability in this case, as in so many others, has much to 
1e tothe infringement of the laws, and the example set by 
it prominent in the best circles cannot but be a pernicious 
od It is well known that gambling, in the form of lotter- 
a ‘jes; forms the foundation of several Fifth Avenue mansions, 
ry and furnishes supplics to the purse-proud inmates, but they 
18- 
1@, 

is 


The third Philharmonic concert on Saturday evening was not 
quite so well attended as usual, but those present enjoyed one of 
the most faultless musical entertainments of the season. The 
soloists were Messrs. Mason [piano] and Kopta [violin.] Both 
played concertos—the former that in G by Beethoven, the latter the 
fifth for the violin, opus 87, by Vieuxtemps. Mr. Mason played 
the inspired composition of Beethoven very finely; his peculiar 
touch lending an especial charm and brilliancy to the numerous 
scale passage. Vieuxtemp’s concerto, exceedingly difficult and 
fragmentary, is well calculated to show off the technical skill of 
the performer, and Mr. Kopta did it full justice. His intonation 
is perfect, and his tone, although not powerful, is pure and sus- 
tained. The orchestral contributions to the programme were a 
Symphony by Volkmann, and the overtures to “ Fingal’s Cave,” 
and “ Les Deux Journées.” The Symphony is by a composer— 
new here--who has been greatly praised, and greatly blamed. 
His orchestral figures are usually good, and his ensembles effec- 
tive, but in the use of separate instruments he is awkward. The 
finale is vigorously written, and forms a brilliant conclusion to a 
work not otherwise generally attractive, although difficult of 
execution, and conformed to the classical rules of composition. 
Both the overtures and the symph were interp d fluently 


— the 
early revivals. Without eporie peeutinne we are willing to 
the future to Mr. Maretzek’s well-known and enterprise. 
It is whispered that to these qualities we owe, di the 
season, the production of Gounod’s new opera which has not yet 
been produced in Euro “Romeo and Juliet.” 

The final representation of “ Orphée aux Enfers” took place 
o oar Leg | a a ~~ compete and Ente. 

taking part. It is unders t the French o trou; 

has been disbanded. wer . 





Brama. 


The “Merchant of Venice” was produced, according to an- 
nouncement, at the Winter Garden on Monday evening. The 
first representation was probably, for obvious reasons, the most, 
unsatisfactory one that will be given. The scenery worked badly, 
and the actors, Mr. Booth included, showed a nervousness which 
was a significant comment.upon the labour that had been ex- 
pended in perfecting this new “ revival,” and the anxiety which 
all felt lest it should prove “ Love’s Labour Lost.” On Tuesday 
evening things went more emoothly, and Mr. Booth acted 
with greater ease and abandon. Of the care which has been be- 
stowed upon the preparation of the “ Merchant,” rumour had 
not epoken extravagantly. No pains have evidently been spared 
to give a truthful picture of “ beautifnl Venice,” not only in the 
painting of several life-like scenes, but in the costumes of the ar- 
tists, and the other stage accessories. Messrs. Stuart and Booth 
must experience that satisfaction which ever follows a thing well 

‘ived and well ted, for to the patient industry of the 
one, and the generous outlay of the other, is the public indebted 
for this new step in the onward march of dramatic art. But 
not only isthe “still life” of the picture admirable, but the 
acting, from Mr. Booth d d, gives evid of an effort at 
excellence that cannot altogether lose its reward. Of the Shylock 
of the evening, if we cannot speak in terms of unreserved com- 
mendation, it is only because Mr. Booth has himself created so 
high a standard by which to judge of his performances. Had we 
never seen him as Hamlet, we might easily fall into raptures over 
his Shylock, And yet the personation isa most carefully elabo- 
rate one, and truthful in many details. That it comes short of 
giving entire satistaction is owing solely to the fact that, spitgof 
all we can do, the deficiencies of Nature can never be completely 
made good. Mr. Booth, physically, is not our ideal Shylock, and 
although his admirable acting does much to make us forget, the 
fact takes from the zest with which we enjoy the performance. It 
may be said that Richard, Romeo, and Shylock are not “‘ natural” 
characters for Mr, Booth, but that Ham/et and Richelieware. In 
Shylock, however, his art more nearly approaches nature than in 
either of the other two. And yet Shylock is a wonderful portrai- 
ture—distinct in outline, instinct with thought and research, and 
with all the warmth of colour of some old painting. Thus while 
Mr. Booth’s Shylock will not rank with those of some who have 
gone before him—the elder Wallack, for example—~it will be 
placed in the gallery of thoughtful personations high in the listof 
histrionic achievements. As already remarked, the acting in the 
other parts was deserving of high praise. The Gratiano of Mr. 
Barton hill was enacted with a graceful nonchalance that became 
him well, and the Bassanio of Mr. Gotthold was equally well pre- 
sented in an earnest and careful manner. We have rarely seen 
either gentlemen appear to better advantage. Mr. Leffingwell, as 
Antonio, was quiet and effective, and Messrs. Andrews and Da- 
vidge contributed the broad comedy of the occasion in a manner 
that roceived liberal acknowledaments from the audience. As 
Portic, bime. Scheller looked, when in feminine attire, surpass- 
ingly graceful and lovely. The legal disguise of the last act, in- 
cluding a false beard, did not become her. Mme. Scheller 
makes an excellent fine lady in high comedy. Her manner, 
throughout, was very winning, and Portia will be heresfter con- 

red one of her best parts. As now performed, we thisk the 
“*Merchant of Venice” would produce a better effect in tour, or 
even three, acts. The original play, as curtailed, is not long 
enough for five acts, and such a aivision of the scenes makes the 


» have hitherto pursued their calling in secret and at a distance, 

' and the “shop” has been sedulously “sunk.” If gambling is 
to be made an avowed and fashionable amusement, however, 
the necessity for this secresy will be removed, and the “ first 
gentlemen” will be those who stake the most in Hon. Con- 
gressmen’s salons, and drive the largest omnibuses in the 
Park. We earnest!y appeal to those who are making gam- 
dling respectable, and leading so many astray by tbe influ- 
ence of their names and position, to reflect seriously upon the 
startling fact that they are placirg themselves on a moral 
level with the entire gambling fraternity. Let those who 
would think themselves contaminated by actual contact 
with this disreputable class, be equally careful lest their acts, 
even though in a good cause, place them in an attitude, not 
simply disgraceful, but criminal. 








by the orchestra, under the leadership of Mr. Carl Bergmann. At 
the next concert on March 9th, Beethoven’s “Second Sym- 
phony ;” Litz’s Poeme Symphonique, “Tasso ;” ahd the overture 
to the ‘‘ Magic Flute,” will form the principal attractions of the 
programme. Herzelt’s piano concerto is also promised. 

The English opera troupe at the Olympic have been as suc- 
cessful during the third and last week of their engagement as 
during the preceding ones. *‘ The Daughter of the Regiment,” 
the “Bohemian Girl,’ “Fra Diavolo,” “ Somnambula,” and 
“ Maritana,” have been repeated, and Balfe’s ‘Rose of Cas- 
tile” produced, since our last notice. Of the former operas, when 
even tolerably interpreted, the public never seem to tire, widely- 
known as their melodies have now become. Like “ Trovatore,” 
“ Lucrezia,”’ and ‘* Lucia,” on the Italian stage, these well-worn 
favourites of the popular ear, seem gifted with the secret of per- 
petual youth. The “ Rose of Castile,” however, is a more recent 
addition to the English operatic repertoire, and the public has not 
yet become sufficiently acquainted with its merits to assign it a 
definite place in general esteem. One of Balfe’s later produc- 
tions it bears the marks of maturity in its chorusses and instra- 
mentation, which show a confirmed style and considerable 
vigour, while its melodies are poor in invention, and 
g lly prod of popular aries in his earlier 
works. The opera, notwithstanding, is fairly successful, 
owing, doubtless, to the care with which the concerted 
music is elaborated. The duets, trios, quartets, and especially 
the finales, if they show little real breadth of character, are at least 
conscientiously written after good models—Auber and Flotow. 
If Balfe had lost some of the inspiration of earlier years, he 
brought to the ‘‘ Rose of Castile” all the experience which a lite- 
time of musical composition had gained We may particularize 
the Scherzo in the first act—a brilliant piece of vocal difficulty; 
the trio and quartet p the same act, and the laughing trio in the 
second act, as among the best of Bslfe’s compositions. The opera 
was well sung by Miss Richings, Miss Harrison, Messrs. Camp- 
bell and Castle, and a fairly-drilled chorus. Should the public 
have more frequent opportunities of hearing its different morceaur, 
it will doubtless come in for a considerable share of the popula- 
rity of its elder sister, the ** Bohemian Girl.” It is tobe regretted 
that Miss Riching’s prior engagements compel her to bring so 
brilliant a season to so abrupt a termination. She may congratu- 
late herself upon the most successful undertaking known in the 
history of English opera on this side the Atlantic, and the critic 
can sincerely add that success has been deserved by the merit of 
the performances. We refer, of course, to the principal singers, 
as the shortcomings of chorus and orchestra during a season so 








Congress. 

The feature of the proceedings in Congress during the week 
bas been thefreception of the vetoes by the President, of the 
bills admitting Colorado and Nevada to be States, and the 
passage of the Tariff bill by the Senate early on Friday morn- 
ing by a vote of 27 yeas to 10 nays, 15 members being absent 

» or not voting. Previous to its passage the bill, which was 
opposed by Senator Wilson on the ground that it was not 
called for by Massachusetts, received several amendments, 
among others one favouring the coal mining interest of Penn- 





The Senate has passed the House bill amendatory of the 
habeas corpus act ; the joint resolution amending the internal 
revenue laws, so that alcohol and burning fluid made from 
substances on which taxes have been paid shall be exempt ; 
the act amending an act establishing the United States Judi- 
cial Court, and the bill providing for the punishment of 
crimes in relation to the currency. Mr. Poland gave notice 
that when the bill prohibiting the re-election of a President 
came up, he should introduce a bill to make the Presidential 
term six years instead of four. The finance committee of the 
Senate has reported adversely on the House gold bill. Mr. 
Sumner, on Thursday, offered a resolution, which was adopt- 
ed, calling upon the President for copies of any correspond- 
ence, which we have considered worth printing elsewhere, 
that has taken place between the State Department and our. 
foreign Ministers, relative to the policy of the Adminis- 
tration towards the rebellious States. The resolution calling 
upon the President for the copy of the letter on which the 
Secretary of State predicated his letter to Mr. Motley, caused 
considerable debate, but the morning hour expired before a 
ote could be reached. 

In the House a resolution censuring Mr. Cooper for having 
during debate on Thureday of last week given the lie to Mr. 
Kelly, was offered on the day following, by Mr. Broomall, but, 
after discussion, withdrawn. On Saturday, of last week, during 
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ith difficulties, may well be pard whoie too fragmentary. With this change, and a similar short- 
ds time adiscussion upon Mr. Stevens’ reconstruction bill, Mr. Ashley etal, cot os another time, and pF ag tne Pied m+ mye Lng ening gs the ss! Mr. Resth’s revival” wil, doubtless, 
' spoke Presid apostate lead: egati adjuncts will jive the atten the 8 jar e spring, as he himeelf, if not the 
ment of 4 err wren _y ahi ~ “~ + ee te Miss Richings SS aan ieterpeeter ¢ the principal part we have seen, is at least more 
e model 4 bellion, and said he had no doubt there were some men thering around her the best troupe of English artists yet col- | than equal to any artist now on the local stage. 
exciting P| the House, at the time and during the war, who opposed the | fected in America, and it is a cheering omen of the progress of} _The *‘ Bird of Paradise’ which now keeps the boards at the 





bli recognized and apprecia New York Theatre, vice “Cendrilion” withdrawn, is a trash: 

to “ dis- Grait, harboured deserters, and were in secret alliance with the musical taste, coe tee bli Don recegnined of = Sy a ped an French affair, almost as destitute of dramatic-merit as the haere. 

and ; rebels. Mr, Winfield said that if the insinuation applied to | ,-. put earnests of what is to be accomplished in the future, and | Ty portion of the “ Black Crook.” Having no other merits to 

mer, 5 himself, or his associates, it was a base and unfounded slander, | the company can adopt no better motto than “ Excelsior,” recommend it, the interest of the piece centres—as, perhaps, it 

ept them F id ? * | ‘The leading artists of the late Bateman troupe, the musical pub- | Was intended it should do—on the beauty of the ballet girls— 

‘enianiem ’ and Mr. Hunter said that so far as he was concerned it was a lic will be glad to know, are not yet to be lost to popular vision, | When they have any—and the mechanical effects, which result in 

base lie. Mr. Hunter was, after considerable discussion, cen-| as they bave been reengaged by Mr. Harrison for a few additional | Profuse display of red and blue light. |“ Messrs. Smith and Baker 

rs for the : Mr. Kelao’s im - rmances. The first of the series was given on Sunday even- | have quite a tolerable dramatic troupe, and it seems a pity that 

device for sured by the Speaker. On Monday Mr. Kelso’s impeachment ‘on the occasion of the twenty-second Sunday concert, when | the artists should be held in enforced idleness for the sake of 

ith them. ; resolutions came up and were discussed at some length, the} giginway Hall was eons 7 more thes ite capacity, and the pte, om 2 panetate as pa Bed -. Paradise.” Tt ° 

‘ verfl e extension room used for mati- | Success * 2 me » 6 as scenery an 

are now, question being upon their reference to a select committee. ah 1 d Mr. appeared, dancing is concerned, has been a genuine one—seems to have 

t the last Mr, Wilson, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, said that|"S* ,.14 the audience in delighted thraldom until 's late tuned the beats. te the metropolitan managers, but they 

san e gran “ Rie e ’ 0 “spectacles” w quires an extra- 

t schemes that Committee was charged with other impeachment resolu- Rows Rey Pare * and “80 Shall = Lute,” | ordinary outlay of time and money, and that unless these are ex- 

yut to the ¢ tions, but declined giving any information as to the progress from “Judas Waceadens, in place of which, being encored, > with a lavish hand, the poorest drama will ‘‘ pay” better. 

made, The Committee on Foreign Affairs was instructed to| she gave a ballad by Benedict, ‘The Bird that Comes to me in| We give this as a piece of business advice, for which we shall 

i nothing into the expedi f by Co of the | Spring.” Mr. Mills and Mr. Rosa’s contributions to the perform- | Charge nothing. eantime let the ‘‘ Bird of Paradise’ be the 

we have inquire ency of an assertion by Congress e equally happy and equally well executed. These artists | last of its speak. At the Broadway Theatre, “ Alad or the 

idoes de principle that the naturalization by the United States of the tang again on Wednesday ev , at the popular concert. It is,} Wonderful Scamp,” has added to the list of at ions by 

. pom ng rk of su a to insist upon the necessity 2 which the merry Worrell Sisters beguile such audiences 

w nothing subjects of any other State, exempts such naturalized citizen | per ‘be’ mncet of too tow opportunities that now remain o{|into that dramatic temple. Miss Irene took a t last even- 

semen for from the, performance ‘of military service under any foreign horn Mme. Parepa. 8o perfect an artiste, in every respect, may ing. At the French Theatre “ Paris la Nuit” proved the success 
ae | government, so long as he chooses to retain the rights con-| never again visit these shores. there are many who ex 


we predicted. The masked ball scene was one of the best yet 
witnessed in this city. We trust to see this successful spectacle- 
drama speedily d for repetiti ‘ 


in some speciality, such as operatic, ballad, or oratorio 
inging, recall n save, perb: Jenny Lind, whi 
ed from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, setting forth that : yy ax home in all three. Indeed, Mas aly 
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The ladies’ Southern relief as:ociation acknowledge a con- 
siderable addition to the fund, it ha reached $10,- 
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Ricasoli on New Year’s day.-————The Cunard Gompany, 
in view of the sal ant coatsieh tartans eutivereiing 
of the North mails, have naty sores for 
extended accommodation at Liverpool, a view of 
me increase of the mercantile portion of 
with Halifax, Boston, and New York. —_ 
bg Murray, the British Minister at Copenhagen, bas 
received from the Govervment four letters written by 
Lord Bacon to King Obristian IV. in 1620-21, and has trans- 
ined thom to Lord Stanley. It is stated that a well 
time, in order be ebitte ‘his wok dpe Ih ] 
to ive his e: in & ga) 
The Prince of W. is said to have taken suites of 
rooms at the Hétel Bristol, in Paris, for two months of the 
Exhibition season. It is stated that the Government of 
India has declined to int with the revolting, and, some-| 








vices from Venice state that great destitution 
continues to prevail in that city. a Oe ORES S of 
pan Saad aaree ied for —The “ Cupi- 





Bh en Good depticn ch Pale oon ta a state 
of collapse. Se eaten Sees teapeaay ton of 
her voice, and is compelled pro tem. to retire from the stage. 
Suzanne Lagier has been engaged as a substitute at £240 per 
month. ——The Great Eastern wil leave “Liverpool for 
New York direct, on Wednesday, the 
expected she will return to Brest on the 9th April. Captain 
Sir James Anderson will, of course, have command of 
the ship—————-A new theatre, on a smaller scale 
than that some time since burned down, is being 
for the Sultan at Constantinople. 
Of emigrants arriving at the port of New York during 1866, 
only 154 were Russian, while 68,074 were Irish, 36,186 Eng- 











lish, and 4,979 Scotch. rely growth of the city of New 
York since 1790 is stated by decades, as follows: 1790, 33,- 
131; 1800, 60,529 ; 1810, 96,373 : 1820, 123,706 ; 1830, 197,092 


1840, 312.710; 1850, 515,547; 1860, 813,662. 
win James has written a novel which is soon to be published 
under the title of “ Muriel, or Social Fetters.” During 
the past year 5,117,546 Guunnge entered French _ and 

from my earn Ae em with 4572,- 
o ——- —— 








hereof 
Nation of Independ 
popu o ent 
ba This is exclusive of the Ionian Islands. 
ue of Greece in 1833 was 7,950,000 drachmas—or £280, 
009. “in 1865 it was £1,005,604 The Ministerial news- 
announce that Mr. oe the Reader in Moral and 
Philosophy at College, 
to the Regiue | Professorship of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. The Daily News fears that he is 
the round peg in the —— hole.-—~——One of the two sur- 
viving brothers of the late Walter Savage Landor has just 
éied. Henry Eyres Landor was the third of four brothers, of 
whom Walter Savage was the some past he 
nat toon blind. He was nearly 87 at is death but his more 
li —_——— It is stated that 
Deeaeees Fewest the biied P. for Brighton, is about to be 
married to Miss Garrett, a sister of the well-known doctress, 
Miss Garrett, of London.————-The King of Hanover has 
instructed Herr Abel, a solicitor in his late capital, to sue the 
Prussian Government for the seizure of his private property. 
The suit will ome on in February before the Hanover Ober. 
gericht. he number of cattle in the United Kingdom 
in 1866 was 8,716,276, and of sheep 26,375,993. The p 
took off but a small m pesennioge after all. The num 
of Freemasons’ — under the authority of the United 
Grand Lodge of Bog and has increased during the past year 
from 1,075 to 1,140, being an increase of 65. Several 
innkeepers in Scotlanc have been heavily fined for selling 
drink to children under fourteen years of age. Nine- 
teen of the French bishops have, down to the present date, 
pastoral letters to their clergy on the dangers which, 
aceording to them, are impending over the Holy Bee. 
An innovation has been quite recently noticed in ladies’ 
dresses, jet ornaments ha been replaced by amber.—— 
The notorious Adah Isaacs Menken no her début before a 
Parisian audience in the “ Pirates of the Savannah” at the 
Theatre de la Gaite on the 29th December.— ——It is re- 
ported at that the Emperor of Austria will proceed to 
that city in 1867, to be crowned King of Bohemia. 
The Prussian House of Lords is bein apted to receive the 
New North German Parliament within its walls. If all goes 
elections were to have come off in January, and the new 
oa will meet this month. are four 
fical tiaras or triple crowns. One the gift of Napoleon I. to 
Pius VIL ; it weighs 8ibs. avoirdupois, and is worth £10,000 
ster! the second dating from the pontificate of Gregory 
XVL, ts worth only £400; pe third oe by the pala- 
os As Pio Mono, a mated at the value of £900; 
ted th richest of all, being a Present 
tmade'to. the Pepe in 1854 by ween Isabella of Spain, and 
valued at 535,000f., or over £21,000 ——_——Savants affirm 
= “the microscope reveals to us the existence of a small 
black spot of the diamete: of a pin’s head in the potato. In 
this small space can be dei.cted some 200 ferocious animals 


























."--——The country of Europe in which the 
number of takes place is Saxony, where 
1 ss 4 inhabitants. The 
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vented # needle-gun, wh b fires 15 shots a minute. The gun Bally, a West ‘India y Assist-Co Gen. 

four fect long, ¥ — and carries a ball 54 lines in | John Peters Charles Lawder ; 8 Charles Coombe, 
eeresenees winter appears to be a severe one in | Guarda—— Major-Gen. who has just been ap- 
Europe. A large quantity of snow has fallen in the neigh- the command of the in Canada, en- 
bourhood of Madrid, followed by severe cold. | tered the army in 1885, and as a subaltern saw a good deal of 

—M. Jules Favre, it is said, intends coming furward as | hard the He was 
a candidate for the vacant seat in the French Academy. | Ghuznee, and part in the Beloochistan cam- 
l Marshal Bazaine, on his return to is Ha obtained his brevet as Colonel, he went in 1856 
to be appointed to the command of the army of Lyous——— | wi the Tat ighlentan For bis services at the 
ted his residence in the Monte-Mario, Rome, of mpanionship of the Bath. 

be 


¢] which the principal dishes were shark, horse, dog, and rat. . 


F ith yar of died of appoplexy, onthe 14th ult., in the seventy 


continue the a in consequence of his strictures on the 


the 20th Marcb, and it is} short administration ot M. Thiers, he was Minister of Public 


Alabama | formed 
the ing another tour through eee | and Russia she accepted | 


"| tor thirty-eight years. 


has been no- | PO 


pro- Henderson, - 16th 
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HE ALBION. February 2 
the increase at St ‘ebris recurrens, which | of the ist Battalion Prince Consort's Oe es ee 
carried off so many victims two , is also courageous conduct on the occasion of a fire which occurred in 
showing iteelf. l the| a railway car containing amm Quebec and . 
Order of Louisa have recently taken at Berlin, in order | treal, on the 9th of June last. The ser, geant in charge of 
to prepare the issue of to women who uish- | escort states that when at Danville pn gey on the Grand 
ed themselves by ——e during the late war. Railway, the alarm was given that the car was on fire. It 
The Pope is printing at the Pro; da a fac-simile of the| immediately disconnected ; and whilst considering what was 
my ee of the Vatican, which | to be done, "Private O'Hea took the keys from his band, 
is more ancient than that of Mount Sinai. The Hol to the car, opened it, and called out for water and a ladder. 





Father 

. he Em- 

peror Napoleon has justordered a thousand Winchester rifles. 
A dinner was given near Paris the other aT 








Obituary. 
Victor Covsmy.—This celebrated French metapb 


we Ae onus ae 
some time professo: losophy at the 
Eoole Normale. In 1812 he published his his of ~~ 
ny of Plato, and in 1815 was appointed to Geller ie lectures on 
the History of Philosophy before the Faculte des Lettres of the 
University ; but in 1 peremptory orders to dis- 


Bourbons. In 1828 


Instruction, Peer of France, with other dignities. During the 


Instruction. Among his many works are “ Philosuphical 
Fragments” (1826); “New Fragments” (1829); “ Cours de 
Philosophie Morale,” and “ Etudes sur les Femmes et la So- 
ciete du XVII Siecle, ” which is perhaps the best of his pro- 
ductions. Since the accession of Louis Napoleon, M. Cousin 
became a member of the French Academy, and has held im- 
portant positions under the empire. 
MADEMOISELLE GeorGE.—Foreign papers announce the 
recent ceath of this celebrated French actress. Mademoiselle 
George was born at Antiens in 1783, and made her appearance 
on the stage at the early age of eleven years. In 1802 she 
ployed to crowded houses the paris of Dido, Semiramis and 
Ciytemnestra, and five years later made a tour thro Ges 
many, where nape! — with + success. In 1812 + 

before N: readen, anc during the f fo! ow. 
ewes joy to the he Theatre Francais of Paris. After mak- 


an engagement at the Odeon of Paris. In 1840 she fin-lly| 
quitted the stage, after having performed with great success 


The deaths of the following officers have been officially re- 
rted at the Admiralty since the let of October :—Adwiral 
of the Fleet Sir W. r, G.C.B.; Admiral W. H. B. Trem- 
lett, Vice-Admiral W. Hamley , Rear-Admirals W. Hext and 
at Wilson ; : Cuptecee F. ES Seymour, E. Richards, E. Smith, 
Heard, and — i Commanders J. Pickthorn, @: 
Raymond, R. P. ft - Dale, J. Ramsay, J. Spurway, C. 
J. Hol G. Wilson, J. Gutzmer, L Riall, 
W. Pearse, F. H. Le Mesurier, H. Jeston, W. C. Sau inders, J. 
Felton, and C. Dyke ; Lieutenants A. Bagley, R. T. Clark, H. 
J. Coddington, and E. G@. Maddock ; Masters C. Grigg and'W. 
Long ; ; Chief — Newton and J. W. Bills; Chaplain 
Rev. H. Jones ; ms A. Leslie, A. Blacklock, C. Queade, 
- z= 8. Daf, W. Hogghton, and J. Holt ; Assistant- nd 
P. R. Sparrow, J. Annott, and J.'M. Campbell ; ‘ay- 
Aa hief J. Edye ; Assistant-Paymasters F. K. Fesen- 
meyer, . Markham, W. Phillips, and E. D. Green. Royal 
Marines Light Infantry. —Lieutenant-Colonel T., Fynmore ; 
Captains R. Hockings and R. Wright; First Lieutenants W. 
Hutton and H. L. Stirling ; Second Lieutenants G. E. C. West- 
brook, J. Morgan, E. M. loore, and J. M. Conachy. 


At Sheffield, William Frederick bevy Eeq., be Cogtiate te the Ist 





West York Yeomanry Cavalry mn, John 
King, Major, formerly of the ist Ro ers.—At Canter- 
very Lieut.-General Thomas Wright, —y goons 30th 


t East Close, Christchurch, Hants, the Hon. Frederick Noel 
Somerville. —At a gg Sussex, 7 carling Cavendish — 
At Gravesend, Captain James Rennie, 8t. Leonard’s 
Suseex, Colonel James Pattison St. Clair, former of ‘the Royal 
Artillery.—John Tucker Ross, Esq. 

Royal Naval Hospital, Simon’s a Bay, Cs eof Good 32 
Welbeck Street, Cavendish rge oo Zotd, late fans 
En Regt.—At aucklond, od, New Zealand, 

Pickthorn, R.N. Pimlico, 0 Surgeon of H.M.8. h. ati 











bury 8t James Bishop, late of the 2rd 
t. d at adras, Captain erick H. Bi oe 

Royal ‘Regiment —At Ross, Herefordshire, Lieut Col. 
Ri brell.—In Camp, at Agra, Walter F. Cavendish, 








24 Batt. Rifle a t Sea, Robert Recut, Esq., formerly | ‘a 
ot the Bengal A 


army. 


pa sage states that the following move- 


The Army and Ni 
lace in the course of the po leed 


ments of regiments w 





weeks :>—The lth and 83rd, m Ireland to Malta and Gibral 
tar ly, replacing the 84th and 86th, to the 
West Indies; the fret bettalion 15th, from Brunswick to 


Bermuda ; and the 2nd battalion 6th come home from Jamaica, 
when relieved by the 84th or 86th, from the Mediterranean.—— 
The deaths of the following officers have been officially a gene 
at the War-office since the ist ult, :—Lieut-General Richard 
Thomas King, Royal a Mojor-Gens. John Tylden, RI. 
Artil, ; and ote urray, 65th Regiment ; Col. Jobn 
; Lieut.Col. Barclay omas, 27th pn 
ten Picts, 34 2a ae 16th Regt. ; and 
gus Walter Ferrier 
ates ‘geass oP Wade Thompson, 


of Edu-| the field. He received the Victoria Cros from ber Majesty for 


is stated that it was due to his example that the fire was 
pressed.——A circular memorandum has just been issued 
of| the Horse Guards, by order of his Royal Highness the 
Marshal Commanding-iu-Chief, by which the provisions of 
lar No. 106, dated the 15th of February, 1861, and circular 
186, b a 28th of February, 1862, for the recalling from the 
on ficers able to serve on fall pay, and for those on the 
~-pay ae were not fit for service to retire from the service, 
if they so wished, by the sale of their commissions, are, with 
concurrence of the Secretary of State for War, suspended un’ 
further notice.——The appointment of Town-Major at Kingston, 
bas been conferred upon Captain C’Connor, V.C., 23rd 
Royal Weish Fusiliers. Oaptain O’Connor commis- 
tion in the Crimea for gallant Cr the After 
severely wounded, he carried the Queen’s colours of his 5 
ment during the ter part of the action, for which he reodived 
the thanks of the late Sir G. Brown and Sir W. Cod 


his services at the Alma, and at the Redan, 8th He 
was dangerously wounded at the latter place. le served in 
India during the mutiny, and was present at the relief and cap- 
ture of Lucknow, aod at several minor{operations during the cam- 
paign, under Sir John Outram.——On Christmas-eve Colone) 
Walker, Military Attaché at Berlin, received an au’ b letter 
from the King of Prussia, conveying to him, with warm expres- 
sions of regard and good-will, the war-medal of 1866, permission 
to accept which had arrived on that day from England. Shortly 
afterwards a servant of the Crown Prince brought Colonel 
Walker a parcel containing a most bipliecummenel autograph 
letter, his portrait, and a black marble paper-weight engraved 
with the names and dates of the battles of Nachod, Skalitz, and 
Koniggriitz. The ornament on the top of the weight is the 
decoration of the second-class of the Red le with crossed 
aworde, which the King had previously requested through the 
British Government to be allowed to confer on Colonel W 

but permission to accept which had been refused. 
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J C Browne, dec; Ens H B Le Mott dy to be Lieut w- 
SLs Ge — “2 5 a from the ~- Military bor. 
lege, to be KE Ens R F Percy to be Lieut 
in 16th Ft, v¢ Ponti x “tes J B @tredling 'to be Lieut w: —p 
in h Ft, v R'F 8t Andrew 8t Jobn, a Probationer for Staff 


in India; Ernest W Jones, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Stradling. Ens 
© Wynne to be Lieut b-p, Jin 6lst Ft, v L kai who ret; R 
Kane, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Wynne; Gent Cad yy 4 O'Connell, 


an Se See College. to be Ens w-p, v R Kane, 
to the Royal Canad ee) ~ 5 Lieut ‘Tomkinson to be A It. 
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in R! Canadian Rifle Regt,'v @ R Money Selby, who res. 


Navy 
from the oficial list the Toyal Navy during tne the past anes 
rom the o! to! yal Navy 

ter :—Lieuts.—James 8. Trotter, Sidney Btreatid Delvin 
D. Fremantle, and “Hugh 8. Baile. it , 
shire ; Sub-Lieut.—David G. Proby; Second Masere The 
mas ©. Forte, John M. Ross, Charles W. Atkinson, Richard 
P. Tully, and Richard O. Jones; Assistant-Paymasters— 
Charles W. King, George o~ Charles O. Watson, Horace 
J. Gardner, and Robert N. Haly. The following vessels 
have been ‘ordered home from the stations named :—Sutlej, 
85, 3,066 tons, 500 horse =. Capt. T. P. Coode, flag-ship 
of Vice- pt the Hon. J. Denman, commander-in-chief of 
the Pacific 4 ron ; the Barrosa, 21, 1,700 tons, 400 horse 
wer, Capt. Boys, China; the Curacoa, 3. 1,571 tons, 350 
jorse power, fi ip of Commodore Sir W. 8. Wiseman, 
C.B., Australia ; Scylla, 21, 1,467 tons, 400 horse 
Capt. R. W. Courtenay, at "the Cossack, 20, 1,298 tone, 
250 horse power, Capt. R. D. White, Mediterranean ; 
Eclipse, 4, 700 tons, 200 horse power, Commander E. R. Fre- 
52| mantle, Australia ; , 4, 682 tons, 200 horse power, Com- 
mander W. Menzies, C inn: Coquette, 4, 677 tons, 200 horse 
power, Commander A. G. R. Roe, China; Rapid, 11, 672 tons. 
150 horse power, ‘ting Commander WwW. B.S Stubbs, 
Good wren ba gf cys . 669 tons, 150 horse power 
E.G Earle, ‘orth rth America; Shearwater, 4, 
tons, 150 horse power. Commander T. E. E. Smith, Pacific ; 
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The following vessels have been broken up or sold out of the 
Royal Navy and their names removed from the official List 
during the past year, viz.: The North Star, 22, 1,857 
400-horse power, screw corvette; the Menai, 21, 1,857 tons, 
400-horse power, screw corvette ; the Orestes, 21, 1,715 tons 
400-horse power. ecrew corvette ; the Jsis, 2, 1,331 tons, 
ing ; the Tartar, 20, 1,296 tons, 250-horse wy 
; the Tribune, 23, 1,570 tons, 300-horse power, 
a ary the Vulture, 6, 1,191 tons, 470-horse power, paddle- 
; the Devastation, 6 1.088 tons, 400-horse power, 
voddloweel sloop; the Styz, 6, 1,087 tons, 280-horse 
paddlewheel dene: the ‘Stromboli, 6, 1,0! 
wer, paddlewheel sloop ; the Fe a 
power, screw sloop; the A , 18, 
wer, screw corvette ; the , ben 14, 
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power, screw corvette; the W , 700 100 
wer, iron screw steamer ; Fi nd, 4, 681 tons, 
jorse power, screw gun-vessel ; the Harrier, 17, 748 tons, 100- 
power, gun phn "he Wee 6, sie enas, a 
x - 3 ener, 1 

joo. iron paddlewheel steamer ; the Firefly, 5, 550 
horse power, paddlewheel steamer ; the Swallow 9, 488 
tons, 60-horse power, screw sloop ; the Coromandel, 5,308 tone, 
heel steamer; the Prospero, 244 
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ew Publications. 

succeed before long in obtaining some idea of 
of Europe in general, and Germany and 
ar, it will not be the fault of L. Muhibach 
Clara Mundt, whose nom de plume L. Mubl- 
y was introduced to the knowledge of the 
or the Southern fraction of it, by Mrs. 


Adelaide DeV. ron, who translated one of her novels 
while the late war was in progress, and published it at Mo- 
bile. This nova), Joseph the Second and jis Court, has just 
been repub! by the Appleton’s, making the third of Mrs. 


Mundt’s books 
respects like 


n the list of modern fictions. It is in most 
which preceded it, concerning which we 


have already our opinion, with the exception that 
it is about t as long as the others, and rather more elabo- 
rately hand The hero is Joseph the Second of Austria, the 
son of Maria who played so prominent a part in the 
history of A! and the politics of Europe during the latter 


half of the lagt century. We have called him its hero, though 
he is only naily so for a long time, for the story opens 
with his foe when he was only the Archduke Joseph, and 
governed, not over lightly, by his famous mother, who made 
him bad, as she did the rest of her subjects, by the might of 
her igjperial will. The first of the six books into which the 
novel is divided is named after her, the second after Isabella 
of Parma, the first wife of Joseph, while the fifth is christened 
after his celebrated and unfortunate sister, Marie Antoinette, 
to whose early married life it is mainly devoted. The fact 
that those three royal ladies, and others of less note, not so 
royal as Josepha, of Bavaria—Joseph’s second wife—have so 
much to do with the story, which takes in nearly all his life, 
shows that he is in some sense a subordinate figure. In fact, 
the chief personage of the first two or three books is Prince 
Kaunitz, the great minister of Maria Theresa, whose wisdom 
and will made Austria one of the great powers of Europe. 
Fantastic and heartless, thangh always devoted to the welfare 
of his sovereign and his country, Prince Kaunitz is exceeding- 
ly well drawn, from the standpoint of the , which is 
not 80 much an ideal as a romantic one. Different, but pow- 
erful, is the sketch of Poteinkin, the despotic minister—lover 
of Catherine the Second,.of Russia. The little that we see of 
Frederick the Great interests us, though he is not what he 
wa in the novels of Mrs. Mundt of which he is the hero, 
being now old in years,and more doubttul in his policy. 
Marie*l'heresa is superbly painted, filling the scenes through 
which she moves with her wonderful beauty and power. A 


th. 





fainter h is Marie Antoinette, albeit a very human one, 
especially in her detestation of the absurd etiquette of the 
French C which wilfully misinterpreted her naturalness, 
soiling her fair name with its base insinuations. Joseph him- 
self—whe' as the wayward child, who was always in dis- 
grace with His tutors and consequently in the shadow of his 


mother’s displeasure—the loving young prince, whose heart 
was blasted by the death and deceit of his young wife, the 
po co-regent of his august and imperious mother, or, 
¢ intelligent though crotchety monarch of an igno- 

and discordant race—Joseph, we say, is drawn with 
much skill, commanding our liking always, sometimes our 
respects, occasionally our love. He strikes us as the finest 
character that Mrs. Mundt has yet attempted. Altogether we 
think that the lovers of fiction of the inferior sort—such as 
the late G. P. R. James wrote, for instance—will like Joseph 
the Second and his Court, since in spite of its over-idealization 
of royai life and its sentimentality of tone, it is a story of in- 
terest, portions of which are written with spirit, while the 
whole presents a lively and entertaining picture of the time. 


The author of John Halifax, Gentleman, and other popular 
novels, Miss Dinah Mulock that was, Mrs. Craik that is now, 
is a fortunate lady, for the reason that what she writes sells 
largely, here at least, it not in England, where, however, she 
may be considered popular. If instead of cx ing her 


The second tale, “ Parson Garland’s Daughter,” is the history 
of a clergyman’s son, who married beneath him, as the say- 
ing is, a servant girl, in short, which circumstance ruined for 
the time his prospects in life, sending him from college to 


Canada, where he remained for a number of years, and only 
returned to England on account of the illaess of his father, 
and an intimation from his wife that he might, if he desired, 
be divorced from her. The interest of the tale centres around 
this girl, who, born of low parentage, and brought up as @ 
servant, was educated by her husband’s father into a woman 
ot which no good man need be ashamed—a fact which her 
lord and master discovered on his return, to his own, and the 
reader’s delight. It is a trifle, the whole thing, but it is 
wrought up with tenderness and pathos. Zwo Marriagesis in 
no sense a great work, but it is a pleasant one, that if it does 
not advance the reputation of Mrs. Craik, will not materially 
lessen it, which is something to her praise, iu this age of rapid 
and mercenary writing. 


lf the number of editions of an author may be regarded as 
a proof of his popularity, Charles Dickens is, without excep- 
tion, the most popular of living English authors. There are 
not many different editions of his works in England, of 
course, since his copyrights have not yet expired, but in this 
country, where there is,no copyright law, nor likely to be, 
we fear, for many a day to come, they are as plentiful as black- 
berries. The house of Peterson and Brothers, of Philadelphia, 
has some ten or fifteen on its list, all cheap, and most execra- 
ble in the getting up ; Messrs. Hurd and Houghton, of this 
city, have a Household Edition, which is a credit to the Ame- 
rican Trade ; and now Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, 
are about to publish another, which, for compactness and 
cheapness, is likely to do serious damage to its older rivals. 
It is modelled after the cheap one-volume Tennyson which 
they published a month or more ago, in diamond type, and 
which has already sold to the extent of twelve or fifteen 
thousand copies. The Diamond-Dickens, forsuch they call 
their edition, will give us the whole of his works, commenc- 
ing with the one which first made him famous, Zhe Pick- 
wick Papers, and which, in some respects, is still his best—the 
one in which his genius is most exuberant and least forced. 
The specialty of the Diamond-Dickens, after its size, and the 
small amount of currency d ded for its p , is its 
illustrations, of which there are to be some twelve or fifteen 
to each volume, by Mr. 5. Eytinge, an artist of whom we 
have frequently spoken. To say that they are the best Ame- 
rican illustrations of Dickens is to say little, although it should 
not be, when we remember that Mr. Darley, our most popu- 
lar draftsman, has already illustrated the Household Edition 
of Messrs. Hurd and Houghton. Mr. Kytinge has done much 
better than Mr. Darley, we think, from the fact that he 
catches, as far as an American can, the design and spirit of 
our greatest English humourist. The most successful of his 
designs, which by the way are quite well engraved, are those 
in which the Pickwick Club figure, and from which Sam 
Weller is absent ; Dodson and Fogg, the rascally lawyers, Mr. 
Nupkins’s court, Mrs. Bardell and her friends, Captain Dowler, 
and the Fat Boy, are excellent. The next issue of the series, 
which will extend to twelve or thirteen volumes, will be 
Dickens’s last novel, Our Mutual Friend. 








The cheapest and handsomest of the many reprints of the 
British Authors is the German edition of Baron Tauchnitz, 
intended for continental circulation, of which Messrs, Ley- 
poldt and Holt are the American publishers. The success 
which has attended its sale here in its frail paper covers is 
large*-so large that Me-srs. Leypoldt and Holt have put 
some of its best issues in cloth, for preservation. They have 
done this for the works of Thackeray, which are complete or 
nearly so, in twenty-eight volumes, and those of Kingsley, of 
which there are some eight or ten volumes. The last book of 
the Tauchnitz edition which they have published in cloth 





literary career some fifteen or twenty years ago, when there 
were comparatively few women-novelists, she had begun jt 
now, when their name is Legion, it is no discredit to her 
powers, which are considerable, to say that she would not 
stand where she does to-day. She has a score of equals, 
where she had none then, and three or four superiors to the 
only one who then divided the applause of her public— 
Charlotte Bronte. It is not easy to read John Halifax after 
The Mill on the Floss, Adam Bede, and Felix Holt, still less 
Two Marriages, ber last book, which the Harpers have just re- 
published, although we have done s0, as in duty bound, and 
with a fair share of pleasure of the quiet and simple kind. 
Two Marriages is not, as the reader might suppose from the 
title, the double happiness, or misery, of one person, man or 
woman, as the case might be, but a pair of stories based on 
marriages which are more or less unhappy. The first, which 
ia called “John Bowerbank’s Wife,” is the life-history of a 
young man and woman—the one a poor clerk, the other an 
heiress, the daughter of a rich lawyer—who loved “ not 
wisely but too well’—were separated by circumstances, 
among which must be mentioned the treachery of the girl’s 
father—and who married where their hearts were not, the 
last becoming the wife of John Bowerbank, merchant and 
widower, the first the husband of a widow, whom he met in 


India, whither he went tu bury his grief, and who was bur- 
thened with twochildren. Mrs, Bowerbank died early, as the 
readers foresaw she would, but John Stenhouse lived, and, 
after her death, was taken into the house of her husband asa 
partner, as she had desired when they met. The actors in 
this Uttle drama are well conceived, and, carefully drawn. 


binding is Faith Unwin’s Ordeal, by Georgiana M. Craik, au. 
thor of Lost and Won, who may probably be a sister-in-law of 
the erewhile Dinah Muloch. Of the earlier writings of this 
lady we know nothing, but from the taste which we have 
had of her quality in Faith Unwin's Ordeal, we cannot but 
think that she possesses genius of no common order, in the 
region of the domestic and the pathetic. 





Mr. G.W. Carleton recently published a little brochure en- 
titled Lifith Lank, or Lunacy, by C. H. Webb. Mr. Webb is 
one of the cleverest of our metropolitan journalists, and 
Liffith Lank is the cleverest thing that we have seen from his 
pen. It seizes the weak points of Mr. Reade’s novel, and 
holds them up to ridicule in a very funny way, though we 
presume Mr. Reade himself would fail to see the fun. Mr. 
Webb has a unique vein of humour which he would do well 
to cultivate on a larger scale, and with more care, a criticism 
which applies ‘to Mr, 8. Eytinge as well, whose eight or ten 
designs show him to be-possessed of a deal of comic talent. 
They are not so original as they might be, suggesting the hu- 
morous drawings uf the late John McClellan, but they are in 


which is all that its readers need care for. 





keeping with the broad farce of the burlesque—to illustrate 


A novelty in the way of American publishing is the issue 
of London Society, a favourite and popular English periodical 
of which Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have commenced the 
publication. Their edition is an exact fac-simile of the Eng- 
lish one, being manufactured in fact from duplicate plates. 
The January number presents a readable table of contents, 


by Miss Annie Thomas, entitled “ Playing for High Stakes,” 
and some dozen other 
what not besides, by the lightest of the English magazin- 
ists. The illustrations, a great feature with this magazine, 


papers, stories, sketches, poems, and 


are excellent enough to shame American artists into"doing 


better than they have yet done in the same field. ‘We see no- 


thing to prevent London Society from having a large circula- 
tion in this country, covering as it does ground not hitherto 
trenched upon by any American periodical. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Two Marriages. A novel. By Miss Muloch.....Harper and 
Brothers, The Ad of Philip. Vol. 1. By W. M. 
Thackeray. ...Leypoldt and Holt————The Riverside Magazine, 
February.—The Crescent Monthly, February.—Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club, With illustrations. By Charles 
Dickens. ... Ticknor and Fields. The Art Journal, January. 











Hine Arts. 


Photography has been successfully applied in Europe, for 
some time past, to the art of sculpture. The process by 
which science has thus been rendered subservient to art has 
lately been introduced into this country by Messrs. Huston 
and Kurtz, at whose show-rooms, No. 895 Broadway, several 
specimens of photo-sculpture are now to be seen. The me- 
thod for obtaining the clay model is a somewhat complicated 
one, the photograph being first employed to procure a great 
number of different views of the sitter at the same moment, 
Then the pentagraph comes into operation, and the model is 
obtained by mathematical rules. From this & mould is made, 
and the most difficult part of the process has then been ac- 
complished. Many of the statuettes, busts, and medallions, 
obtained in this manner, are remerkable for their fidelity. 
The drapery, in particular, is reproduced with the utmost ac- 
curacy and sharpness, and the material in which the casts are 
made—bisgue, or porcelain clay—is of a clear, transparent 
white, the effect of which is very pleasing. 

Mr. W. Bradford, whose picture of “A Sealer crushed by 
Ice-bergs” was exhibited here last spring, has nearly finished 
a large and striking marine view, giving very forcible effects 
of sea and sky. He also has upon his easel a subject similar 
to the one first above referred to—a scene in which ice-bergs, 
boats, and figures are wrought into the composition with sin- 
gular effects of form and colour. Some of Mr. Bradford’s 
smaller subjects from the coast of Labrador are remarkable 
for the fidelity with which the varied forms and tints of rock 
and shingly beach are reproduced, and he has in his portfolios 
au immense number of studies made by him duriag his visite 
to those rugged regions. 

Three busts possessing considerable merit, by Gould, are 
now on exhibition at Snedecor’s gallery. One of these isa 
characterization of “ Mephistopheles,” treated somewhat on 
the principle that “ the Prince of Darkness ie a gentleman.” 
The demon is there, nevertheless, and the diabolical charac- 
ter is ingeniously imparted to the face by the manner in which 
the eyes are treated. The expression of “ Imogen” is one of 
much sweetuess, and there is a great deal of merit in the bust 
of “ Childhood.” 

Several American and other artists residing at Rome have 
sent in designs for the proposed monument to the citizens of 
Rhode Island who fell in the late war, and for which the sum 
of $50,000 was voted by the State Legislature. One of the 
competitors is Mr. Jackson, who had a studio in this city for 
some time, but has been sojourning in Europe for some years 
past, and whose “ Eve with the dead Abel” has been highly 
spoken of by critics on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
composition of this sculptor for the monument in question is 
to comprise a colossal groupe in bronze, on a plinth and dou- 
ble basement of native granite. At the apex there is to bea 
personification of Rhode Island—a dignified matron in classic 
costume, holding out in one hand a laurel wreath. Below, 
at the angles of the pedestal, are four American eagles, and, 
seated at the angles of the basement, are allegorical female 
figures of Liberty, Justice, Fidelity, and Valor. The four 
sides of the pedestal contain the dedicatory inscription, 
with the names of all those who fell, 1,300 in num- 
ber. The work is planned for a height of thirty-six 
feet. Mr. Connelly, a young English scwiptor, is also a com- 
petitor. His design includes a colossal Death upon horse- 
back, and in warrior’s array, who is arrested by Honour as he 
is about to trample upon Force and Courage. 

The arrangements for forwarding and placing the works 
contributed by American artists to the Paris exhibition are in 
charge of 8. P. Avery, who proceeds to Europe on the 9th 
instant, and who will be absent until the close of next Sum- 
mer. 

Mr. E. Forbes has nearly finished a clever picture showing 
@ group of soldiers, Union and Confederate, engaged in 
“trading” tobacco and coffee near the picket lines. The va 
rious characters in this composition are exceedingly trathful, 
each having been painted from studies made by the artist 
from actual soldier life. 

’ The illustrative branch of art has-become so thoroughly in- 
corporated with literature for the last quarter of & century, 
that engraving upon wood may well be looked upon as one 
of the most important aids to the worker in the various fields 
of fiction, journalism, and instruction generally. Since Jack- 
son published his great work, “The History of Wood- 
engraving,” some thirty years ago, great advance has been 
made in the practice of the to the encouragement of 
which the rivalry that exists between the English and French 














among Which is what appears to be the beginning ofa serial 


schools of wood-engraving has greatly tended. To which of 
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a hee the palm should be awarded is not a question 
to be discussed in the brief space of this columu. Artiste are 
at variance on the subject, which will present a better case for 
decisien after we shall have had some of Gustave Doré’s 
productions interpreted by engravers. The present ad- 
vanced state of the Art in England is in part 
owing to the influence exercised upon it by such journals as 
the IUustrated London News. Among the names most inti- 
mately associated with that journal for a number of years 
past, is that of the well-known engraver Mr. W. J. Linton. 
This gentleman, who ranks at the head of his profession in 
Eogland, has lately arrived in New York, where, we under- 
stand, he intends taking up his residence for a while. The 
teachings to be derived from his advanced knowledge of the 
art will be of great service to American wood-engravers, and 
we are glad to hear that he is now occupied in working upon 
designs for Leslic’s INustrated Paper, and in imparting instruc. 
tions in his art to the staff of engravers connected with that 
journal. 





THE LONDON ART-JOURNAL FOR JANUARY. 


Leslie’s well-known painting of Florizel and Perdita, from 
the “ Winter’s Tale,” furnishes the subject of a fine steel en- 
graving by Lumb Stocks in the. number of the Art-Journal 
just come to hang. J. Phillip, RA., so we'l known for his 
admirable delineations of Spanish character, furnishes an- 
other, in “ The Signal,” a picture of a lovely woman with 
espiégie glance, holding out a camelia from behind the half- 
drawn curtain ofa balcony. The engraving, which is an ad- 
mirable one, is by J. Franck. Among the papers in this nim- 
ber an interesting one is that by the well-known photogra- 
pher, A. Claudet, on the “ Production of Natural Colours by 
Photographers.” Under the title “ Sculptor’s Quarries,” the 
first of a series of articles by Professor Ansted promises well- 
There is also a pleasant “ Memory of the Rev. Sidney Smitb,” 
by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, and the series upon the “ Modern 
Painters of Belgium” introduces us, in No. XL, to Guillaume 
Koller, several excellent wood-engravings from whose works 
illustrate the text. The number, altogether, is a very varied 
and readable one. 


dete 
LITERARY ACTIVITY IN ENGLAND. 


Some one has been at the pains of compiling a table of the 
number of new books, and new editions of old books, that have 
appeared in England during the year that is just ended. The 
total does not convey very much instruction in itself. To learn 
that four th d two hundred and four new publications have 
been issued in twelve months is not to learn anything very dis- 
tinct or significant. We may be pretty sure that it is in excess 
of the number of the previous year. measure of the excess 
is more intelligible and more interesting to the professional 
bookseller than to the exoteric multitude. The aspect of the 
table which is best worth considering for that part of the public 
which buys but does not sell books is the comparison which it 
furnishes of the various departments of literature, and of the de- 
grees in which the various kinds of subjects engage the literary 
mind, Most people with any judgment would have conjectured 
beforehand to what branch of literature the great majority of new 
books belong. No Englishman who knows his country could 
hesitate in guessing the subject about which there is the hottest 
anxiety and disputation, the greatest eagerness to preach and 
confute, to wrangle and expound, to quarrel, to convert, to 
condemn. Religion, we might have been quite sure, would stand 
at the top of the list. And eo it does, with an amount of pre- 
eminence about which there can be nodebate. Of the tour 
thousand two hundred and four new publications, religious books 
number eight hundred and forty-nine. Theology absorbs ratber 
more than a fifth of last year’s literature. At first sight this 
might appear a bighly gratifying fact. A nation which gives 
such a splendid predominance to theology, the great master- 
science, would seem to have an almost unexampled sense of the 
fitness Sige ot of the place which belongs to religion in 
human life. t we must*%ake the statistics with a grain of salt. 
Of this imposing array of new religious books, how many are de- 
voted to religious purposes, and how many to the wranglings 
and interchanged anathemas of furious rival sects, and how 
many to the angry denunciation of Bishop Colenso, or “ Ecce 
Homo,” or even poor dead and ;buried “ ys and Reviews?” 
How many are mere intemp troversies about minor 
pointe, and how many are honest and fervid attempts to develop 
religious doctrine, and diffuse and exalt religious sentiment? 
On these questions the figures are naturally silent, and one must 
supply an answer to them on general grounds, if anybody is 


































































































porti ys ee aay archb i olonial 
subjects appears a natural and reasonable pro ion, if we re-| of ivy Co ; e Cc 

flect dispassionately upon the inborn frivolity of on and wo- | bishops, bishops of the Episcopal Church d retired 
men. It would be highly , and would shed a flood of| bishops, number 98. There are 856 ba 446 civil and 
light upon the question of a female if we could ascer- | military knights, 111 nobl and b ts are 

tain by any means in what proportion the two sexes furnish | the various orders, 25 Knights of the Order of the Star of 
readers to the various branches of literature. The double su-| 726 Knights Companions of the Order of the , 8 field mar- 
premacy, first, of theological books, and secondly, of novels, | shals, 584 general officers in the army, 311 Her 
might perhaps lead one to suppose that what is ly termed | jesty’s Indian army, 329 admirals in the navy,"54 judges in the 
the weaker sex has Gages share in directing literary patro- | United Kingdom and Ireland, 180 Queen’s 

nage. The majority of grown-up men are not passionate’ Md de- | at-Law in land, and 87 in Ireland. Tb 184 d 
voted to theological literature, which is quite emphatically an | recorded of those whose names appeared in “ ’e Who,” and 
acquired taste. And, on the other hand, fiction in an ordinary | who died between Nov. 30, 1865 and Dec. 1, 1 with the dates 
way is so unspeakably puerile and absurd, that one must gradu- | of their birth and death. 

ally train one’s intellect down to this low level. It takes time 

to effect this, and some patience also, and few men can afford} THe New Marrgiace Law 1x Iray.—As aofpy be supposed, 
sufficient of either the one or the other to become confirmed | few laws that have emanated from the Gover t of the king- 
novel-readers, With ladies the case is quite different. ‘Theo- | dom of Italy havc inflicted a more severe blow the Church of 
logy, indeed, comes more naturally to them than to their more | Rome than this, and we cannot wonder that the 

hardened male companions, but we should be sorry to sup resented it strongly. The thunder of the Vatican 

that they are born with a predilection for trashy novels. ich | the land when it was promulgated, the echoes taken up by 
a taste must surely come to them after long experience and v mauy pulpits. The i 


ery peasantry were warned that 
careful cultivation, Debarred from the active callings of life ’ 


by social traditions, they have that abundant leisure which is re- 
quisite for the development of an omnivorous love of novels, 
good, bad, and indifferent, but especially bad and indifferent. 
Their minds, being kept carefully swept and garnished, are ad- 
mirally prepared to receive even what the worst and feeblest of 
novelists have to offer. Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
have so just and deep-rooted a dread of interfering with their 
delicate mental organizations, that young ladies are permitted to 
grow up in the most inimitable lethargy and emptiness. But 
fools rush in where angels fear to tread, and bad novelists usurp 
every bit of an attention which, under a more sensible system of 


under this law would not be recognized 
and that children born of them would be illegi 
persons, of course, were alarmed by this language, 
obliged to have recourse to the civil anthorities to 
were careful to make the marriage religiously b 
second ccremony in the church; but a large propo 
people take no heed of their priest's remonstrances and thi 
punishments, and feel no conscientious es by being 
in the municipality of their city or town. It is probable 
ready acceptance of this new law by the people has been io & 
great measure due to the circumstance thatno marriage 
beyond the slight cost of a stamp, are exacted by Government. 
education, might, at least in the intervals of fiction, have been | The new law, moreover, requires all marriages to be celebrated 
devoted partially to other branches of learning. in public, at the municipality of the city or town ; and as the 

If three hundredjand ninety novels appeared altogether in the | ceremony is one of the sights of Florence, [ determined on 

course of last year, we were justified in assuming that certainly |it. The upholst has expended much art on the “ 
not more than seventy were new editions of old stories, This is|of Matrimony,” and the result is an apartment which fairly 
probably above rather than below the mark, and, in consequence, | astonishes plain contadini, who pro never beheld 
we are brought face to face with the traly appalling fact that ajsuch finery before. It is, indeed, almost ludicrous to see 
new novel makes its appearance in this country every day of| their amazed expression when theyeare desired to sit on 
every week, excepting Sundays. This is a circumstance which | the gilded chairs covered with crimson silk, placed forthe 
deserves to be deeply reflected upon, whether we ider the dation of those about to be united in wed To look 
labour of the producers, or the labour of the consumers, that is | even on such grandeur would be considered a privilege; but for 
implied in so colossal hi t. The construction of the | contadini to occupy such luxurious seats surpasses their enn: 
moet tic public works appears paltry and frivolous when | hension. On one occasion I saw a couple fresh from their - 
we ponder upon such toil as this, There must be an amount} yard, the marks of toil strong on them, turn aside from these 
of mental labour bestowed upon the composition of these three | gilded chairs when invited to occupy them; end so i 
hundred novels at least equal that which in another field | did it appear to their simple minds that they were to sit on them, 
gives us an Atlantic Cable, a Tubular Bridge, or a Thames| that it was necessary for a clerk in attendance to almost force 
them into their appointed places. There arejeight of there grand 
chairs provided ; they are disposed in two rows, the four in front 
being arm-chairs,;and more ex pe | got up than those at. 
their back, which are armless, Phe ceiling of the apartment is 
ornamented with Venuses and Cupids, who look down vit 
very sweet expression of approval on the proceedings. 
the couples about to be married_are seated, the witnesses éccupy- 
ing ordinary chairs on their right, the syndic, or hig deputy, 
enters from an adjoining room, Wearing round his a tri- 
coloured silk scarf, and taking his seat at a table ite the 
candidtaes for matrimony, the ceremony commences. con- 
sists ina clerk at a table on the right of the syndic feading, or 
gabbling jrather, certain legal forms, which when I present 
occupied about three minutes, A book was then before 
the syndic, the couples and witnesses sigoed their es, or, in 
cases of defective education, made marks, the syndic digappeared 
through the adjoining doorway, and the business was Over; so 
quickly, too, that some newly-married couples stuck ~~ 














Embankment, Or, to find a different standard of measurement, 
the writers of these three hundred novels per annum must have 
gone through a quantity and — of toil with which the 
united labour of all the treadmills in all the Bridewells of Great 
Britain and Ireland might be nicely compared. If we turn for 
a moment from the writers to the readers, we may pretty safely 
assert that there are few men of sound mind who would not 
— the treadmill, with all its ignominy, to the task of read- 
c 





pg a new novel even every other day ; or who would not ex. 


Of the three hundred grant bat three. 


Fortunately for novelists, all the world is not of sound mind. 
There are people who would not at all object to read one new 
novel per diem, and it must be a great satisfaction to such per- 
sons to discover that there is no chance or prospect of any famine 
in the land of fiction. The supply is, here as elsewhere, in exact 
accord with the demand, Of course, there are drawbacks to 
the joy which the spectacle of such unexampled literary activity 
of the creative order ought to inspire in every well-regulated 
mind. Creative activity even of second or third-rate merit .is a 
very rare gift. Only afew persons at ar given period can 

compose even a third-rate novel or poem. he exuberant sup- 
ply of the present time, must, therefore, we fear, be set down 
to activity of the fifth-rate sort, or of that still lower sort which 

is chaotic,‘unrateable, and beyond classification. If we turn once 
more to the list, we find that the books of poetry and the drama 
of last year number two hundred and thirty-two. Suppose that 
one hundred and thirty of these were reprials—and this, we 
suspect, is taking a very lenient view of thinge—there remain 
over eighty new and original books of poetry. That is to say, 
there are over eighty persons in the country in a given year who 
not only think that their verse is worth giving to the world: bat 
persuade some friend or publisher to the same effect. From 
the accession of Elizabeth to the present day, have there been 
eighty verse-writers whom anybody of sense would now care to 
read? Decidedly not. The creative fertility of our own age is 
unrivalled. We can produce more poets in a year than a dozen 
generations of our stupid ancestors could produce. Happy the 
men aud women who live in a time when they can have a new 
novel every morning, and a new poet about twice a week.— 
Saturday Review. 


seats, evidently entirely unconscious that y had been le 
one ; and it was only when the clerk said, in a loud voice, “ 

is over, you may go,”’ that they began to realize the fact that 
were indeed married. 


Hens versus Ducks.—A paper has been received by the 
Paris Academy of Sciences from M. Comaille on the compa- 
rative value of the hen and duck as egg producers. His ob- 
servations were limited to three hens and three ducks, all fine 
animals, hatched at the same time in the month of February. 
During the following autumn the ducks laid 225 eggs; they 
recommenced laying in February, and continued to do 80 
until the middle of August. The hens laid no eggs during 
the autuu.n, but began in January, and left off in the middle 
of August. The totals of each at the end of that time were— 
the hens, 257 eggs; theducke, 617. M. next exa- 
mined the nutritive value of each kind of and found 
them nearly equal in that respect. Hence the duck is more 
profitable than the hen by far. 


EpvcaTION IN THE West.—An Indiana paper 
the following statistical information :—There are in this state 
between the ages of six and twenty-one, 559,778 children and 
youth. Ofthe former 390,714 attended the prim: 
during the last year, and 12,098 of the latter 


———_.—_——- 


“Wao’s Wao,” ror 1867.—This handy little year-book is an 





particularly anxious to ascertain the proportion reli- 
gion aod idle irreligious polemics in English theological litera- 
ture. Whatever grounds of pride there may be in the fact, it is 
undeniable that the theological activity of our literature, such 
as it is, exceeds by a very long way the amount of the same sort 
of thing among any other set of A cynic, indeed, might 
point out that we are most active in talking where we are least 
active in practice, and mig! * strengthen his sneer by the posi- 
tion occupied by the literature of trade and commerce in the list. 
We had eight hundred and forty-nine new religious books last 
year; but of books on trade and commerce we had only the com- 
paratively modest number of seventy-nine. The place of com- 
merce in the list by no means corresponds to the strength of its 
hold on thie national mind, and perhaps the same may be true of 
theology. Considering the character of the greater part of the 
mass of this sort of writing which appears every y: 

we may be justified in treating the cynic’s taunt as a compii- 
ment. The less a nation cares about that narrow, sour, and 
angry stuff which weak minds take in as a fine religious nutri- 
ment, the more likely ie such a nation to comprebend the true 
spirit and instruction of religion. 

It demands no a <4 acuteness to guess what would 
come socond to theckeay in the list." A set of readers who give 
the chief attention of all to the most cerious and urgent of sub- 
jeote will naturally refresh themselves by a draught of something 
that is least serious and least real. A mind that is 


vigour by a litte who have been absorbed 
ne er aday of Dr. inquiry into the Pentatench, or of 

else’s Colenso, naturally tarn in mo- 
ments of py ane ivacy) to 3 art lem cosiens 
fiction runs quite as ‘as second as could have been 

we seen, takes up in 
comes with and 

dload pon four hundred. there should be about half 


pit of the personal and public position of every individual 
of any celebrity in Great Britain. It embraces the Royal Family 
and its branches, the Royal Household, the Nobility—their rank, 
name, ages, and heirs—the Cabinet and chief officers of State, the 
members of the Privy Council, the members of the House of 
Commons, their ages and politics, &c., &c. It informs us, inter 
alia, that the oldest duke is the Duke of Northumberland, aged 
88; the youngest, the Duke of Norfolk, aged 19. The oldest 
marquis, the Marquis of Westmeath, 81; the y t, the 
Marquis of Ely, aged 17. The oldest Earl, the Eari of Onslow, 
aged 89; the youngest, the Earl of bt ate aged 16. The 
oldest viscount, VincustGens, agst 87, the youngest, Viscount 
Clifden, aged 3. The oldest baron, Lord Brougham, aged 88 ; 
the youngest, Lord Rodney, 9. The 
Privy Council is Lord —s aged 88; the youngest, His 
Royal Highness the Prince o! hing Tw 25. The oldest mem- 
ber of the House of Commons is Sir William Verner, , mem- 
ber for the count of hb, aged 84; the youngést, the Zarl of 
Carrington, member for yoomb, aged 23. The oldest judge in 
England is the Right Hon. Stephen Lushington, aged 84; tae 

‘oungest, Sir James P. Wilde, — > oldest Judge in 
Ireland, the Right Hon. Francis kburne, Lord Chancellor, 


Keogh, aged 49. The eldest 
hoteh Lord o Session, tbe Right Hon. Duncan M‘Neill, Lord 











the 
schools. The number of teachers employed is 9,498, and 
amount paid them is $1,020,440. There are 8,379 school 
tricts, and in 8,166 of them schools have been taught during 
the whole or part of the year. New schoolhouses built dur- 
ing the year number 316, which isa gratifying exhibit. To- 
tal number of schoolhouses in the State 8,231, and the entire 
value of school property’ is estimated at $4,515,883, There 
are 2,026 private schools, but of maintaining them we know 

thing. The total school fund of the state is $7,611,387 44. 
The amount of revenue to be expended the next school year, 
for tuition exclusively, is $1,330,086 79.” 





_ . ti — ‘pall ae oan Patlerice, 
lates that he was ata at 
talking to the great chemist, Dr. Lisfranc, when he perceived 
him suddenly become ple snd move from his M 
Sam fancying that his friend had been taken ill, followed him. 
out to the des Maréchaux. There, having 
his equanimity, he said, ‘1 have just seen a tifal 

waltzing with her second h Now, Lam 

fectly convinced she murdered her firet husband. It 
been a love match; but the young man discovered he had 
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Justice General, aged 73 ; the y: David Mure, Lord Mure, 
The cldset Archbishop, the Archbishop of Canterbury 

at phe shop of York, aged 47. ‘The oldest | moned 
89; the youngest, the Bites 
yes 


ed 47, The oldest bevenet, 
; t, Sir Henry 


det ail and maiitary Knight 
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THE ALBION. 59 
nature, dangerous. MuchtoDr.| A RenwEER Tzam.—We travelled in sledges drawn by|and positivel some extraordinary balancing 
yo tt complicated, and M. X.|reindeer. It is not an unpleasant mode of transit, provided | mancuvre, to walk into the boat from her bows— 

Dr. N. asked to see the mixture his pa-| one has a good deer, and knows how to drive it. Of course, a) feat not to in cold blood, even if. you started ‘ 
taking during the t, and remarked to the | tyro must expect to be turned over about every hundred yards; | from the solid ground, Th ly wet and panting with 
which he had apparently drank | but an experienced whip, by hand, voice, and eye, can make a | the in! excitem , too, at the extreme odd- 
sir it but madame,’ replied | well-disposed reindeer do what he likes. But sometimes they | ness of the whole affair, the captain was some time before he 

a little water into it, Dr. N. put it to| take it into their heads to be disagreeable ; indeed, I remember | could restore order among the ship’s compan 

to see X. alone. She was | once laughing as if I should kill myself at a friend of mine who | settled down to their regular way. Meanwhile the current 


had a vicious deer. All at once, the animal turned right round, 
and looked at the driver, as much as to say: “ You lay that 
rope across my back again, andI’ll let you know where you 
are!” The driver, however, did soon atter give him another 
touch, when round whips the deer, and charges his driver, and 
sends him spinning into the snow. Laughing, and the deep/ an 
snow, rendered it p Powe impossible for me to get to his aid, 

though the infuriated beast was striking at him violently. “Get 
under the pulk (sledge),” I cried. It had been turned over. | Baltic. 


me 

recovered within the given time, and M. 
ve a ball last week, and looked as jolly a 
id wish to see.’— Paris Correspondent of the 
































































So he crawled under till the reindeer’s passion was over. It 
Toe “ GENTLEMAN” Question. — A student at was a scene worth witnessing, I can tell you.— Winter Lifein| Tue SurreRtye in CaNnpi4.—A letter from a Garibaldian 
Princeton a) to desire light on this subject, and accor-) Fappmark,” in Chambers's Journal. in Crete to Garibaldi himself has been communicated by the 
dingly the following sensible remarks to one of our "| latter to his friend Barrili, and has been published in the 
daily con ee A STARTLING JoKE.—Recently, in a street in Rome, @ young | Movimento, of Genoa. It contains a lamentable account of the 
Hoge in 2 i man was seen at a fifth storey in a position as if about to throw sufferings of the insurgents in the mountains of the island. 
* I me Mr. Jerome will not insist upon a line Of| himself into the street ; and a youth stood by expostulating, and | « Women, old men, children, are dying of cold and hunger in 
ancestors me: drawn out” as a requisite for his “ first gen-|trying to prevent him. Great excitement was caused in the 


too much good sense forthat. He has read 
he remembers the lines :— 


trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 
From yon blue heaven above us bent, 
e d@ old gardener and his wife 
ie on the claims of long descent, 


Besides, with us, genealogical trees are mainly of stumpy 
aud the roots are not always found in the purest svil. 
We have had warning of this in the lines of a poet :-— 
You'd better take care, my snobbish friend, 
Your family line how you ascend, 
Lest you find it waxed at the other end 
By some plebeian vocation. 


Bo I will take it for granted that the accident of birth is to 
have nothing to do with the Jerome medal. Nor will I be- 
lieve that the accident of wealth will be taken into account. 
A popular lady writer has said :— 


Whom do we dub as gentlefien? The knave, the fool, the brute, 
If he but has full tithe of gold and wears a courtly suit. 


This is true of the outside world, but inside this temple of 
lensning I trust neither the weight of his purse nor the fine- 
neas of his broadcloth will qualify a graduating Senior for the 
“ first gentleman” medal. 

There are many of us here, Mr. Editor, who know how to 

ourselves in society, and who try to be kind and 
with our associates and neighbours. Bnt what else 
il we be required to do? Must we lay in a stock of bell 
handles, knockers, street lamps and policemen’sclubs as sym- 
bole of our prowess? ust we keep a fast horse or any other 
“ fast’ ? Of coarse we cannot fight a duel, since that 
is probibited by the law; but must we become experts at 
bruising, so as to hold our own with any obstreperous fellow, 
whethers butcher boy or a stock broker, who chooses to put 
himself tour way fora knockdown? We look abroad at 
our public en to find a model of a “first gentleman,” but 
alas! we gain but little by that. Do we find it at the head of 
the nation, im the White House? Do we discover it in the 
Senate or the House of Representatives? Well, I leave it to 
a3 judgment and candour to answer the questions your- 
se) ” 


the caverns in which they have been compelled to take shelter 
—— burning of their villages and by Turkish barbarity. 

- men, ote to -¥ in — to throw off the Mussulman 
yoke, are uraged upon seeing the misery that decimates 
their families, and that Europe casts no glance upon this 
piteous sight... .Every day w passes, women and children 
are dying upon the frozen mountain paths. Hunger, cold, 
illness, are the great auxiliaries of the Turks; a single word 
from a generous Power can deprive them of this force, and 
save thousands of victims. The men only ask for shoes and 
arms. Temperate, and inured to fatigue, nothing can check 
them, save the presence of their families condemned to die.” 
The writer repeats the statements already made as to the 
savage brutality of the Turks; but, whether these stories are 
exaggerated or not, it cannot be doubted that the wretched 
patriots are suffering fearfully from want. 


street. A good old woman with her wits about her rushed out 
of a house with a couple of mattresses to deaden the fall. The 
police were long in coming ; the dispute at the window grew 
more lively ; there was a cry of “Gare!” The young man had 
bounded over the balustrade and was whirling through space, 
and just clearing the mattresses, fell....... The crowd was rush- 
ing forward when a woman’s voice was heard at the fatal win 

dow, and, before any one could interfere, she jumped into 
eternity. A woman dressed in mourning, evidently the mother, 
followed ; she seemed to allow herself to slip from the window, 
and fell with a crash into the street. The crowd rushed forward 
to the bodies, and raised up three—lay figures (not human,) who 
did not require the benefit of the clergy. The room on the fifth 
tloor was a studio, and the artists who perpetrated this lugu- 
brious joke d the termination of the sev ith re- 
presentation. 


i 








A Goop ExampLe.—A peer, when dining with Queen Vic- 
toria, was challenged by a royal duchess to take wine with her. 
He politely thanked her, but declined the compliment, stating 
that he never took wine. The duchess immediately turned to 
the Queen, and jocularly {said: “ Please your Majesty, here is 
Lord , who declines to take wine at your Majesty’s table.” 
Every eye was turned to the Queen, and not a little euriosity 
was evinced as to the manner in which the abatainer would be 
dealt with. With a smiling and graceful expression the Queen 
replied : “There is no compulsion at my table.” The story is 
communicated to a newspaper by one of the guests, 


Tue Doe or THe ReemeEnt.—Animals are invariably great 
pets with soldiers. In Austria almost weg hay orcs has a dog, 
and we of course had ours. Hector had peculiarities ; he 
was attached to no one in particular, but always recognized a 
Jager by a friendly wag of his tail. He was a short brown- 
haired beast, of no particular breed, and first joined us in the 
battle of St. Lucia. Whence he came no one knew, but he was 
ever to be seen in the thickest of the fight and firing, and before 
the end of it was severely wounded. He was considered to have 
shown great bravery, and was immediately voted into the Jager 
corps, nen myn member of =e. aan ie. From that 
time w ver mess Hector graced w presence at the . 
dinner-hour (and be never failed to turn up atone or the other), —— aes om — 1866.—According to the 
the cook, after allotting the portions, always made one for Hec- | : E om I Paty a sand new editions appeared 
tor, and called out his name in turn with the otbers—a proceed-|/% England last year. They are classified as follows: Reli- 
ing which the dog perfectly well understood and listened for. }#i0US books and pamphlets, 849; biographical and historical, 
Whenever any of the Jagers were mustered for parade Hector 194; medical and surgical, 160; poetry, and the drama, 232 ; 
always tnrnedjout and took up his position behind the command- novels, 390 ; minor fiction and children’s books, 544 ; travels, 
ing officer and in front of the staff trumpeter. On the topography and geography, 195; annuals and serials 225 ; 
to which I have alluded, i.¢., our final separation from the old | 8riculture, horticulture, &c., 64 : English philology and educa- 
companies, Hector, seeing that some movement was in contem.| “00, 196; Kuropean and classical philology and translation, 
plation, hurried on to the ground, but was not noticed until the | 161; law, 54; naval, | ge J and engineering, 39 ; ace, 
last moment, when some of the men called him to accompany | 28tural history, &c., 147; trade and commerce, 79; politics 
them back to quarters, while we called him to go forward arf and questions of the day, 167; illustrated works, 85 : art, archi- 
us, The dog looked first at one and then at the other, with a| tecture, &c., 34; miscellaneous, not classified, 359. Total, 
profoundly — i but observing a we were in full| 4°04 
marching order, while the others were only in fatigue dress, he ry "U. oe i 
decided, to our great joy, that duty required him to cast his lot] sayes’ “ Mr, M. Clarkia explueation Of a econ, despatch 
with us, and accordingly trotted cheerfully by our side during} pas transpired in the Treasury Department that 7.30 bonds 
that long day’s march. Those who hold the doctrine of the me-| with duplicate numbers have been printed and issued, is that 
tempsychosis of souls would have little difficulty in believing that | the numbering machine got out of order and repeated The 
the spirit of a brave, active, and most thoughtfal officer was im-| investigation that will be made into the issue of ernment, 
prisoned in Hector’s poor uncouth form.—Reminiscences of an| ponds and currency, by Roscoe Conkling,§ Samael (Hee 
English Cadet in the Austrian Service. : ‘te per 

ng) and Charles H. Wiatieid, a sub-committee of the Ways and 

Means, will be thorough.” 











To whichhe Editor replies as follows :—“ We would not 
advise our gorrespondent to look to Washington at all for the 
character Of a gentleman. He seems to be in a fair way of 

prize as itis; but should he need further infor- 
matiog we must refer him to the Manhattan Club, or, in case 
of there, to Hon. John Morrissey’s club, a little higher 
4 2, where the first gentlemen of the city are certain to 





@ or DaveuTers BeLow Cost.—At the sitting _—_— 

of the lnsolvent-Debtors Court recently, Pandoorung Trim-| CoLoniaL ComiNAGE.—An Act was passed towards the close 
buck, a man belonging to the sepoy caste, applied for his dis-| of the late Session to enable her Majesty to declare gold coins 
. His debts were Rs. 1 13-10, and his assets nil. | to be issued from the colonial branch mints a legal tender for 
commissioner, Sir Charles Sargent, asked for ments and also for other purposes. By the Act 56th Geo. 

some in reference to an item of Rs. 1500 in the it, chap. 68, the only legal tender for payments, except the 
schedule for may ed on the marriage of the insol-| silver coin of the realm to 40s, was the gold coin within the 
vent’s daughter. The y's income appeared tc be Rs. 900 | Pnited Kingdom. Gold coins of the weight and fineness and of 
& year only, and thus he had spent nearly two years’ earn- | the denominations mentioned have since been a legal tender in 
ings on the wedding ceremony. The insolvent said his | the United Kingdom, as well as in divers of her Majesty’s posses- 
daughter had become of a marriageable age, that he had | sions abroad. It is recited that her Majesty hath established, and 
found it very difficult to find a husband for her, and therefore | may hereafter establish, branch mints, and that it is expedient 
he had to spend a large sum of money on the ceremony ; out | that power should be given to her Majesty to declare the gold 
of the money he had to present the husband with some clothes | coin so made and issued by such colonial branch mints a legal 
and some cash. His lordship granted the order for discharge. | tender for payments in any part of her Majesty’s dominions in 
— Times of India. which gold coin issued from her Majesty’s Mint in London may 


from time to time be a legal teuder. It is enacted that her Ma- 
Justice, WitHout Mercy.—An ae bench of magis- | jesty may from time to ‘time, by proclamation issued with the 
trates have committed to four months’ hard labour in gaol a 


advice of her Privy Council, declare that, for such period aad 
solicitor of great practice and standing in Cockermouth—Mr, | subject to such conditions as mentioned, the gold coins made at 


branch mints shall be a legal tender in the United Kingdom. 
Ramsay said her husband came bome drunk at one o’clock | Her Majesty may impose a charge for coining, and any procla- 
im the morning, and alter reviling her, he got her by the hair,| mation issued under the statute may be revoked. It is to be 
kicked her, and otherwise ill-used her. Her father, Mr. E. | cited as the Colonial Branch Mint Act, 1866. 
Meynell, stated that this system of ill-usage had lasted for a — 

long time, and his daughter had often taken refuge from her 
h ’a ill-treatment in his house. When the bench an- 
nounced that they had determined to commit the defendant 
to four months’ hard labour in Mr. Ramsay, who was 





THE Lion IN HIs OLD AcE.—When a young lion reaches 
the age of two years he is able to strangle or pull down a 
horse or an 0x; and 80 he continues to grow and increase in 
strength till he reaches his eighth year, when his talons, teeth, ° 
and mane are perfect, and he grows no more. For twenty 
years after he arrives at maturity his fangs and talons show 
no signs of decay ; but after that he gradually grows feeble, 
his teeth fail him, and he grows “cubbish.” He is no longer 
a match for the tremendous buffalo ; he is overmatched even 
by the peaceful ox, so he prowls around the cattle krawlis, 
and snatches a lamb or a kid just as he did when he set out 
with his parents nearly thirty years before. A woman ora 
child at night shares the same fate. His strength and sight 
now decline more and more, till the mighty lion grows lean 
and mangy, and crawls about from place to place, eating an 
offal he can pick up, and despising not even so small an m= 
mal as the field mouse; so he sturves and dies, or is fallen on 
and slaughtered by a few cowardly byenas, or discuvered 
unable to move beneath a tree, and knocked on the head by 
gome wandering hunter.— South African Paper. 





Joseph Ramsay—for abusing and assaulting his wife. Mrs. 





WHY THERE ARE Storms at Nicut.—The wet summer 
and autumn have produced one result at least wholly unantici- 
pated in the way of meteorological discovery. From an adver- 
tisement in the North British Advertiser we \earn that “ it 


AN ALARMING ADVENTURE.—When we had paddled into 
& sequestered bay on this same Gota River, a very curious 
incident occurred. I had debarked upon a rock islet only a 
few feet long; and the canoe was lying alo le, as usual, 


c has been often noticed that hea 
standing listlessly in the dock, ar back as if shot, and, on | while we re-arranged the outfit, provisions, and | storms are much more frequent aes nigh” We lenew _ 
being removed, be fainted. His wife also, who merely aimed | tackle. A strong current gurgled in deep eddies just outside, | that the Devil is the cause of this surprising phenomenon (be 
to have him over, became excited, and ap- | and a wave or two sometimes lapped my fect. One or two of | being “ the Prince of the power of the air” ), taking advantage 
pealed to the bench in a distracted way to the deci-| these waves having come up a than usual, I noticed with | of the sleep of Christians, which prevents them pons Sm to pour 
den. The ay ag ew ate ge were nee yews me og that Ch FS a ev uy, Tii rhage it had | down torrents of rain upon their bapless heads. Acco ¥; 
+ Cockermouth petition me re- vered rock, and was oatin, ie Canoe. associati j i i 
cy ir Oo of the sentence. Immediately the thought occurred that this was snathage event v4 a ey Ny Ges ce toa 








to these pr gs of infernal agency by ar- 
ranging with various persons to act as “ guards the night,” 
and take their tarns to pray by the hour from eleven 
o'clock in the evening l six o'clock in the morn- 


oo ene and the e se entailed hy the successive ex- ing, that so the Devil may be foiled in bis machinations and 
bitions in France and England. In 1851, in London, the The ee tndlentions of the pe Sat of the day and night may be 


covered in was 71,000 equare yards, consisting of two| surprise, fear, and strangeness all commingled in this sight it| equalized. The advertisement which announces these satisfac- 
tory doings states that one “ young guard” objected that he 
could not possibly go on praying for one whole hour together, 
and so the Devil would get the advantage, and begin to rain as 
-|heavily as ever. Upon which the Watchman advised him to 


like the “ minute tide,” near Venersborg; and we expected to 
see it soon subside, with no worse consequence than wet feet 
for our crew. But no, the water rose still, and the isle was 
covered, and—oh, horrible certainty !—at last it was plain be- 


Drwensions oF Exarsrtion Bortpives.—It may be inter- 
esting to your readers to note a few statistics relative to the 


insufficient. The French commission, havin; 
for space before their eyes, could fin 


z 
Es 
| 


iate, of course I should have only had to swim to the canoe alternate five minutes, and to spend the intervening 
80 suitable asthe Champ de Mars for the world’s| but the mysterious uncertainty endo me lose that [pond ne fos “io medi for to pray.” Moreover, 
great aS Seer eo Sanding of whieh wil yy pense A Re by a sort of instinct when with jadiclows f am it eee ae tea 
46,588 square yards, surrounded by a used ve previously contemplated presen “young guard alarm 
about 90 acts extent aid out not oly with salto ‘ate whey > possible. bs instead of instant action to get wake him up at the appointed ee ee aa 
Tespects to landscape kept dancing on rock—now well ment, the aseociation does not seem getting 
fieo with lakes na w landhcape gaeaing, bt | ay, aha below cwater—antl at length, ith" Brange for we are told that only 14 hours ia the week are as 
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White to play and mate in 4 moves. 


SoLuTION t0 Prosiam No. 941. 


White. Black. 
1 KttoQ7 1 P tks B (or a, B, c) 
2 Kt from Q5 to Kt6 ch 2 RP tks Kt (best) 
3 Kto Kt2 3 Any move 
4 R mates 
(4.) 
1 P toRSoré 
2 Kt tks Pech | 2 Rtks Kt 
8 B tks RB, and mates next move. 
@.) 
| 1 Pto KEtSor4 
2 Kt tks P ch 2 R tks Kt (best) 
8 B tks P ch, and mates next move. 
(¢.) 
1 Pto BSoré 
2 Kt from Q 5 to Kt 6 ch | >P Et 
8 K to Kt 2, and mates next move. 





CHESS INTELLIGENCE. 

A return match has been ed bet Mr. Reichhelm of 
Philedelphia, and Mr. Mackenzie of New York; the terms are 
very similar to those agreed upon in the last encounter between 
the same competitors. 

The present match will be played in Philadelphia, and will pro- 
bably be commenced about the end of March. 








THE NEW YORK CHESS CLUB. 
A Tournament Game between Messrs. Delmar and Mackenzie. 
Evans Gamer. 





White. Black, White. Black. 
Mr, M. Mr. D. Mr. M. Mr. D, 
PtoKk4 PtoKk 4 re toys Kt tks Q 
Ktto K B3 et 2% RtoQBaeq KttoQ kt5 
BtQBsa BtwQBé 3% PtoQR3 eee - 
PtoQ Kt4 Btks P 2WRtoQBs KttoKk4é 
PweQBs BtQBé 27 K to Raq K R to K sq 
Castles PwQs BPwQsés QRwoQeq 
PwQs P tks 29 PtoK B3 (e) =e 
P tks P peoms 30 PtoK Kt4 KttoK BS 
KtteQB3 BtoK Kt5 81 Kttke Kt Ptks Kt 
(a) Bt os RKttoKBS KtoR2 
PtoK5 KKttoK2 |33 KtoKkt2 RtoK7ch 
BtoK Kt5 PtoK R3 MKtoKtS BtoQR4 
BtoKR4 Ptks KP #2 eH RtoQ2 
PwQs Kt toQ5 86 PtoKR4 BtoK Sch 
Btks Bch Qtke & 87 KtoRS Bwait(y) 
Kt tks K P rss 3 33 RtoQKt2 Rito KS 
St ove to QBS 39 Rtks & Btke R 
tks Kt(c) Q tks #0 Rto K2 BtoQ B6 
on toe Castles K R 41 RtoK7 RtoQeq 
ttks Q 6 42 RtksKBPeh K to Raq 
Pid) toQBé 43 R tks Bwok¢ 
toK4 teQB7 44 Ktths KRP Resigns. 
KttoK7ch KtoRsq 
(a) Q to Q BR 4 leading to the Mortimer attack is also a very 
powertul method of continuing the game. 
(b) Kt to t 8q we believe to be preferable. 
o} A te 4 would have been much stronger, 
t to bh Sd I Dan Pye 
CELE yd ee EE 
as wo! ive 
answered with Kt to K Kt 3. aa 
(/) A bad move, which loses the game. 


Another Game in the Tournament, in which Mr. Mackenzie 
gives Mr. Lisener the odds of P and two moves. 


Remove Black's K B P. 


White, Black. White, Black, 
Mr. L. Mr. M. Mr. L. Mr. M. 
PtoK 4 9 KttoKKts QtoK Kt3 

1b te 9s KitoQBs |OBusB Ries 

2PtoKB4 Pog li Ktto K B3 QR tok Bag 

SPtKS BtokB4 |19BtoKs tto Kt 6 

4PteQBs PtoKk 3 18 BtoQ2 = Kt tf Kt5 ths 

5 Begs tto K RS K Fw) 

this: pee (noua Bue, 

SQN GBT Qto Ky : 

_ (@) This sacrifice is not sound and should have cost Black the 

sere edi « ewod dl iveccda vigo tadt bies om i 


ed White's 
the e 


Had 
nef heen P to K 








(Sf) When Bleck ofvanced the KB P, he, no doubt, laboured 


if White took P with P he would re- 
forcing Whi 


exchange 

Pawn with a good game), or to abandon the commanding 

of his Queen. Black, however, seemed to have entirely overlook- 
forcible reply, Q to Kt 4, which at necesai 

of Queens, in a manner most favourable to White. 

Played P to K Kt 4, the probable reply would/ extract, and its wonderful lasting”qualities, are unequalled by 


HY) The game is played throughout with Mr. Stewart’s usual anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it 
ability. 


once tates 
















‘ > "a 

THE’ ALBION. . ‘2 

as 
The following is.» good specimen of the Evans Gambit, recent- ' a 1% 
ly played at the Bt, James’s Club, between Mr. H. C. Stew- RAPR 5.2 
art, the Hon, Secretary, and Mx, A. Sieh :— ‘The Set of Seven Steel Plates, with 
Evans Gamerr, Text, in an Elegant 
White. Black. White. Black. PRICE SIX DO 
Mr. Stewart. Mr. Bich, Mr. Stewart. Mr, Sich. 
1PtoK4 PtoKk4 23 PtoBé PtoBS “ They seem to me to be very fine, an 
ZEttoK BS KttoQBs 2% BtoQB2 R to K ag for those who cannot possess the to 
3 BtoB4é BtoB $ QR Kea PES: “Those masterpieces of art I have 
a Biog xt 4 B tks P 26 Ptos5 KttoQ3 prod by the engraver.— W. H. 
5 Pto Bs BtoB 27 BtoBé Rive $ and accurate representations 
6PtcQ4 PtkeP %RtkeR KttoBs* | tlans of a painter justly styled the greatest 
7 Ptks P Bto Kt3 2 PtoKts KttoB3s 
8 Castles PtoQs 2 RtoG 9 Kt to Kt & “ The result 
9KttoB3 KttoR4 31 PtoB6é ch K to Kt ever brought before the public. 
Bigs  Kiok? | BioRS” Kt RE . 
1l KttoK Kt5 83 K to Rio K oy it the est commendation.” 
(a) Kt to Kt 3 uM Fione P tke P “ We have never seen them in a form so camer! 
WBtKS PtoKBS [35 RtoKKtsq KttoB6(y) | Sttention as that in which they are now givgp to the public,” — 
13 Kt to R3(0) BtksKt(c) |96RtkePch KtoB Boston Advertiser. 
14 P tks B Castles 8% Rto Kt 7 KttoKS 1s Present edition will be welcomed the amateurs of 
16 9 to BE (a) PtoK B4(e) |38BtoKté QKttogs |%t”—N. ¥. Tribune. 
16 P tks P QtoR5 39 BtoR7 RB to K 8 ch “ Never has the public such fine stéel 
17 Qto Kacy) g tks Q 40KtoKt2 KtoKeq engravings of these 
18 P tke ttoRsq |41BtoKté6é KtoBsq “No dray jat @ copy.” — 
DEES Fishy | (SRT! EtaEe [a 'We have studied the originals, and cat testy that th 
ey are 
1 Pike KKtP K tks P 44 RtoQt, and wins Qh) | ere vividly and faithfully reproduced. —¥. ¥. Olgereer. 
22 Kt tke B P tks Kt LONDON PRINTING AND 
"J Abin Agia ianaailaipad| 12 West Fourth Street, near 
White ve in ce to Kt to K B NEW YORK CITY. . 

scsoant of ac k's ee poetene Kt5. io Henry A. Brown, > 
m woul’ Sie Bichon ater move, a6 It would have) PREPARED OL OF PALM AND MA 
(d) This move gives White a mo qiosieng came. For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hvir. And is 
to 2 ee) S wae he View ak preas Kuightafterwards | most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 


Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but slso a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 


tion | Pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 


THE MARVEL OF PERU. 
A New and Beautiful Pertume, The delicacy of this delightful 


the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 





rails level 


each | 
pier at ¢ 


old coins 


the * little go.’ 


Th 


since first hidden. 


at each end of 7O0ft. 
tal in shape, and the ribs of wrought iron have Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives it a 
The three piers in the river have each at the level 
of springing of ribs a thickness of 12}ft., aud the two abutments | tuents and colouring properties of the Human Harr. It ig'war- 
_ ee thick each at that level, -so that the total len; 
‘ cle brid 


e river open- 


ico—was 

are on the 20th for traffic. According to the plans of Sir 
les Fox, the new structure has four river 

each, and two land 


ings are 
a rise of 17ft, 


os of 175ft. 


h of the | ranted to be preservative, i 


all Draggists and Perfumers. Frice $1 per bottle each. Sent by 


A Monster Briver.—The “ widest bridge in the world”— to eda totus Sonal 
that which spans the Thames from Battersea to Pim! express to any address, by the Proprietors. 


T. W. Wrieut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 
THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME 





brilliant glossiness in appearance, sustains the oleaginous consti- 


t, and an Nea 





efor 


is about 310 yards, The width of the bri at | its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely tu: gray, 
110ft., wide enough for eight lines of ee | and this | falling out, or feeling rough and sore. 
he 


vations 
form of ribs, had to be 125ft. long 
supported by brickwork in cylinders, the latter, four in number, | 35 cents and 
being sunk to a depth of 454ft. below high water mark. Each 
is 21ft. in diameter, and made of cast iron in lengths of 8ft.; 
The length of each 
¢ of iron in 
ee a moan as, estimated at about 9000 
,000 cubic feet of stone been used; 16,000 cubic 
feet of brickwork, and about 300,000 cubic feet of timber. Each | Phlewm from the 
of the cylinders has been weighted with a load of 1000 tons to 
test the foundations, and at low water mark cast-iron girders are 
fixed between them and the existing pier. The new bridge is 
about 52ft. wider than Westminster Bridge.— 7¥mes. 


posed ght segmen 
level of the cylinders is 130ft. The w: 
superstructare and cy 


Times 
versity have been 


width + carried by — a ribs to each span, 
ments have been carried down to a depth of over 15ft, below| . . 
low water mark, with the brickwork in cement, and the exca- | S®#! recipe by the exclusive Propletors, 

for the abutments, owing to the width of bridge and 
and 48ft. wide. The piers are 


of eight ts, 











Epvcation tx Inp1a.—The Calcutta correspondent of the 
writes :—* The lesser examinations of the Calcutta Uni- 
g on during the past week. Those for 
degrees will take place in the first week of the new year, There 
are no less than 1350 candidates for matriculation, and 426 for 
The number for degrees and honours will be at 
least 200. Thus some 2000 young men, all examined in English 
and a large proportion in the classical languages of Europe 
Asia—Latin, Sanscrit, and Arabic—are the annual fruit of the 
higher education in India. I am glad to see that in Bombay the 
number has doubled this year, having risen to 602, of whom 458 
were for matriculation, 59 for the ‘little go, and the rest for 
graduation. dentist: h to his scientific researches and inventions 
Discovery OF ANCIENT SILVER Comvs—A man, while Lt: enemas = ented : 
ploughing up & headland on -Chaaton Farm, between Washing- 
ton and ington, Sussex, felt his plough come against some- 
thing which it to be thrown out of its course. It 
to be an old crock, or earthenware pot, containi 
chiefly ol the a Edward 
Harold. ey were all pac crock on their as 
closely as possible, and had evidently remained th Ges immovable in the mouth, and is so small and compact that it 
The Government authorities have been com- 
muuicated with on the subject of the treasure, 


FAaILure or Dr. Livinastone’s ExPepirion.—Intelligence 
from Zanzibar gives unpleasant accounts of Dr. Livingstone’s ex- 
ition. Four or five of the natives of India who accompanied 
have returned from the interior emaciated 
they report 


with fever, and 


that at Mataka, a populous town, two days’ journe 


which is fully proved 
others by the Conserva 


from Lake Nyassa, the 
mals of burthen taken from India having died. 


THE “WEBER” PIANO-FORTES have obtained so high 
4 reputation in the Musical world, that most all our first artists 
unite in calling them the best Pianos of ba mg 
by their being selected 





abut- 


that you get 
and 


roel @ fact 
rence to all 
tory of New York. They are most ele- 
t instruments, having a pure, sw 


THOMPSON'S POMADE OPTIME is prepared frdim the ori- 


€ 
New York, 
States, at 


F.C. WELLS & 


And sold by all the principal Druggists in the 
cents per bottle. 





HOSPITAL FOR THE SPECIAL TREATMENT OF 
CONSUMPTION, CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS, bas 


been established in the city of New York, by Dr. 'OOLE. 
Those suffering with any cpagtems of these di such as 
Cough, Tickling Irritation of the Throat, Raisin; Blood, or 


, Soreness or Pains in the Sideg@or Chest, 
pressive Breathing or Dizziness of the Head, should avail them 
selves of the advantages of this | 


Hours or Consvu.tation, from 9 A.M. to 12 M. 
A circular containing valuable information on Consumption 
will be sent free to any address, 
Application personally or by letter to 
Dr. O’Teole Consumption Hospital. 
202 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
Chapped Haads and Face, Sere Lips, &c. 
Cured at once by the use of HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE with 
GLYCERINE, keeps the hands soft in the coldest weather. Bee 
Genuine. Sold by 
An Extraordinary Improvement in Artificial 
Teeth, 
From “ Watson's Weekly Art Journal,” 
Dr. M, Leverr has always ranked among our first dentists, and 








but his new invention of Suction Cellular P.ate, in combination 
with a reticulated gold web and rubber base, for artificial teeth, 


ved | Comes nearer to perfection than any we have seen. It is so light 


Ba of | a8 hardly to be a weight im the hand, and at the same time is ex- 
the r and 


tremely elastic and strong. By a series of air cells it is held 
does not interfere with speech or taste, It is, in short, the 
lightest, the most cleanly, and the firmest denture that was ever 
put in the mouth, and consequently we commend it over all 
others. 26 East 20th 8t., 

Fifth house from Broadway. 








For Sale by all Druggists. 























eet tone, fall ef brilliancy and 
; inamsenee power, capele ‘of filling the largest hall; most GREAT SAVING IN SOAP. 
agreeable touch ; and, being made with a view to durability and| Housekeepers that use Pyle’s O.K. Soap realize a saving of im 
standing in tune, they have become the favourite instruments of | port Rlome to the old English white 
the art-loving public—N. Y. Independent, July 12, 1866, pang | A ge ynpens 
soap, very hard, and is equally good for laundry, bath 
Capital and Credit. or toilet. All first-class grocers keep it. Orders by mail will be 
The Agency of R. @, Dun & Co, have now ready | * pepcntete. 

for delivery the new volume of The Reference Book for Jan. JAMES FN alana 
Merk ofthe caret er paces tie Oni ok na oe 
that gives Estimates of Capital in addition to Indications of AND FRECHE. 2 
: of men in and is thus| , 7 
re CY It. ts infallible, ‘vy Dr. 
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onaties coneh bandh cepnesete moves 152,528 75 $485,845 81 
Notes and other Bills Re- 





Test... eee eocepencseensé $683.242 30 
Salvages and Unsetiled Accounis........ 26.875 92 $710,118 22 emery 5. Gy “ 
intense ers $1,196,9%4 9] Hox. ERASTUS BROOKS, JOHN H. FRENCH, LLD., 
terest on the Ce aed g AA cldersthere.|  Bditor N. ¥. Hipress, Prof. State Normal School, 
of, or their } ae, on or after M next. oa none 
ti iene aes Sehcelr tne | Hon, WM. T COLEMAN, HENRY S€UIRBURY, Be, 
free from governm: t tax, of twel 4 -half t. eman y, 0. 
the the act amount of earned alam of the year endlog Sist De. Yonkers, i — New York! City. 
or certifi issu 
of March next. nee Hon. V. M. RIOR, GEORGE L. BULKLEY, 
8 ib. Ins. N. Y. State, Raweon, Bulkley 
+ — ih el eT me 8 Now York City.” 
Additional profite from 1st J , 1866, to Ist J 
ana a le M. D. JOHN F. TROW, 
; Ex. Health Deer of Port, John F. Trow & Co., Printers, 
Total pote s5.005. i tS. New York City. New York City. 
Bedoemed 1, G2ADiee. 00 cccccctsd - oni cocdeceds cede 
T. 8. LAMBERT, M IN W. KEYES, Esq. 





Amount remaining with the Company 
By order of the Board, 








Hon. H. ze. VAN DYCK, 
Assist. 


. 8. Senator, 
New York City, 


Ex-Governor N. Y., 
tica, 


U. 8. Treasurer, 
New York City. 


ley & Co. 
New York City. 
* |Hon. HORATIO SEYMOUR, Tare oO. WoCre. 
With Wheeler & Wilson, 
Staten Island. 
PLA rt 
77 New Yor ity. 
Hon. NATH’L. wees, - A ag LLD., 


Author Fw The Phi. Hye. Ae, Dep. Supt. — Depot, P 


OHARLES IRVING . |B. F. BANCROFT, W. H. Woop, 
Trustecs. p Socestary. DT ae peek Bele, Wm. Wood %& Co., Publish’s, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn, SIMON Dz VISSE Salem. jew York City. 
LIA. 
F. DAVISON, M. LAW! CHAS. H. FROST, GEORGE BLISS, Jox., Ese, 
ree En MOTME, 3 in, )=—S FRED G FOSTER, Frost & Southard, § .'¥. City, Bliss & , ©. & Atte, 
. GEORGE CHRIST kek. N. Y. City. 
JouN arenes. RICHARD P. RUNDLE, a 
ALEX. ON JAMES BROWN: BXEOUIIVE BOARD : 
ears HOw ¥.P. CABLILE, Hon. VICTOR M. RICE, A. N. GUNN, M. D., 
wo ‘ Te POLD HUFF: PRESIDENT. SuRGEON In CHIEF. 
as aie: & CO T.S.LAMBERT,M.D., - B. F, BANCROFT, Ese, 
ig FOLD & RWIRTH, GUSTAV SCHWAB, Acznt 1 Carer (Vice-Prest.) TREASURER. 
CE oe 
Se wr WM. E. A. MACKIN iH. Prof. JOHN PATTERSON, 


DUTILA, President. 
ALPRED OGDEN, ¥ Vice-President. 
OBARLES IRVING, Secretary. 
NOTICE, 
This Company have made arrangements to issue, when desired, 
Policies and Certificates yable in Lowpon and "LIVERPOOL, at 
the Counting Rooms of Mesers, Drake, Kiumwort & Conzn. 


THE ORCANIST’S PORTFOLIO. 

A Series of Voluntaries from the works of Anctmnr and Mo- 

DERN Com By E F. Roweavcr. 

These voluntaries designed for the Organ, are likewise admir- 

ably adapted fur performance upon the Canivet Orcan and all 
other Mopzrn Resp InstRUMENTS. 

Price $8, on receipt of which copies will be mailed post free. 

@LIVER DITSON & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 


a 








J. PIERPONT, Jz., 
SECRET. 


ARY. 


Prof. ALONZO CLARK, 
Prof. AUSTIN ph oly 
Prof. ALFRED 


especially to “ Best Lives,” 
and very valuable features, 
Organized 

Public, it is anxious to have them examined. 


lst. A new Company, viz., not an old one. 





RARE LONDON BOOKS. 
The subscriber has lately received from Europea very large 
assortment of 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
every department of literature, suitable for 
and offers them 











2 literary labour, would cop}, tracing, Si 
Bes Nort Wing 


ADVISORY ACTUARY. 
GEORGZ BLISS, Jun., CounsEuLor. 


"| Comune Sexenoxs 


This Company om te the varieties of Life 
and Endowment Policies, some of them with unusual advantages, 


1t will also issue several new varieties, embracing distinctive 
for the purpose of presenting these new plans to the 


It is desirable to have it distinctly understood that this is, 











*, > Seip Omce otwhe 5) 591249 INSURASCE. INSURANCE. 
Okie T MUTUAL INSURANCE THE AMERICAN more than that if under 50 when fiisured. | This is fair, and for the 
oe COMPANY, me iaterest of the Compan: ; for, if by tem amie ther te, 
ist ; _ weanil id integer hall 
Iu oeay Sutenee ee Bie mPaDy, POPULAR prolonged, the Company be benefited, surplus and the 
y~ 5 ary : ® - gevil nwill prove that Ly ey | the best li | pcp un- 
Prov > dads . $140,486 62 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Shull Yavorahe forme: 5 ae ee Coe meen On omy Oe OOEUED- 
unearned December, 1865....:........ 
1866... pore Ges wares 781.998 65 Of New York. Wi ee ee henlen long-lived ancestry and are in good health 
ne ve op ee ae oe are will insure such on mach bet- 
Total premiums..........---.-+--++ $922,479 28 ae terms than they can ob dhowhere. 
pipe 9734.718 85 CENTRAL OFFICE, 419 and 431 Broadway, Pe ow. Wentune. 
Premiums ERE reresereooes ’ CORNER CANAL STREET. Fade Compelaptallh diver Gro dundieben'tny eat ; 
and expenses..........- $421,859 67 _ quarterly or annually, It is the purpose of the 4 
DIRECTORS: this provision to meet the convenience 
and re- A class of persons, and as its policies cy are not forfeed but extend 
var premiums. $274,008 08 ‘ HON. E. D. MORGAN EDWARD B. BULKLEY, | till the premiums paid are exhausted, it can make such pro 


without material inconvenience. It will be observed thet yo 80 

doing those of very small incomes can be accommodated, 
Bqually 
will be 


Insurance Oan be Effected by Correspondence 
Well, and where there is no Agent 2 Commission 
Allowed. 


N.B.—AceEnts WANTED IN Every Town. 





THE 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
98 Hroadway, New York. 
PRESIDENT. 
CYRUS CURTISS. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
CLEAYTON NEWBOLD, 
MATTHEW MITCHELL. 
Secretary and Actuary. 
W. A. BREWER, Jz. 
THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANOH COMPANY 
Offers More Advantages to Insurers than any other 
Company in the United States. 
ITS PROMINENT FEATURES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
PERMANENT CAPITAL STOCK of $125,000 
NOW LARGELY ADDED TO BY ACCUMULATION. 
Stockholders receive no other Dividends thai Lega 


Interest on their Stock, which the Capital has 
thus far more than earned for them. 








POLICY HOLDERS RECEIVE 
ALL THE PROFITS, 
aS IN PURELY MUTUAL COMPANIES. 
THH.OHARTER OF THIS COMPANY 
EXPRESSLY REQUIRES THE DISTRIBUTION OF ALL THE PROFITS 
AMONG THE POLICY HOLDERS. IT HAS, THEREFORE, 
ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND SECURITY OF A 
Steck and Mutual Company Combined. 
WITHOUT THEIR SEPARATE DISADVANTAGES, 
Dividends to Policy Holdere 
ONCE CREDITED, ARE NEVER FORFEITED. 


The greatest possible Liberality in assisting Parties 
to keep their Policies in Force, 











2, peat tn, St 6 ain Premiums Receivable in Cash, 
it i ieee importan t 4 have fects facts fairly understood, a Bain WHICH IS BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYS1EW 
that is especially fa- eet 
vourable to the Comgeng, 3 , since, {et iti is not not apparent that an LIBERALITY AND PROMPTITUDE 
old company has any advantages over this one, while it t te 
that this aaa resents advan not before en- EO Ee ee 
joyed by me Bat the ia ¢. tock Com: essential to 


THH WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Dividends of January 1, 1866. 























the insured-dies, he bas lived ex:| ‘N.B—It will. 
SS epg ml aR 
or mous 
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in all languages and 
Gentleman's — “Libraries, eeagy at wey OS eeey of the insured, and only by the plans of this Company 
*%, sot the same are from time to =m can this be done. EXAMPLES, 
ble that the Directors (all interested 1 
the lowest cash annexed, and which will be for It is ; 
any address gratis, on to the subscriber, ** | ee pepesalty Knows throughout the somumaaie — tative | No. of es =~ y the} Total Amouat 
A. L. LUYSBTER, ranks. The Actuary, John m, is one of the oldest and Policy. Poliey. Jan. 1, 1866,, | by Dividend. | now Insured 
(Late T. W. Runvs,) pak -w wer Rp herr ¥-4, - mame clone be ff 
IMPORTER OF LONDON BOOKS the calculations made by the company are reliable. $ ‘95.000 a 
No, 196 Fultem Street, New York, | “2! %né fore Circular 3 "soo "oil 8 Soi | *erge-4? 
; + 54.80 754. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, EXTRACTS FROM 17. 15 | 000 | ‘aeios | asreo | sane ed 
Of the Old Standard Quality, Taree or Nok New Puarvem, = = 0.73 006.88 15:086-58 
TRADE xank:{ pinned pone tae fey aH 38 1,000 | 298.25 1 104-15 Tees 
peny will charge to all 004. 027. ¥ 
Or Descriptive Name, and Designating Number now known creumatanens of Castivetion® Inte ot aloue those of age and ai oo mst | wat) same 
SECOND SERIES.—From No. 700 to 71, ee Se passions Ventas, ~| oo 10,000 | 1,196.67 | 1,800°00 | 11'300:00 
‘Traps Mask: fe Era With gerigneting en in cénnection with a ee ancestry 235 5,000 529.66 631.80 5,681.80 
: Num Clements of longevity, cost of insurance: the pos: 423 10,060 986.97 | 1,159.70 . 
F eaetk session of them ro ured should not accrue entirely to the Su 1,000 83.99 77.60 1077 | 
Huwny Owan, str & orm, - advantage of mpe - aoe 6 = S208 06 
Ea and, 80 cio —— tothe be o benams a of thane he may = io ae 7.20 1827.50 
and U) 08 MEL OOE OE Oe rating him younger he is, thus Sebosten' iopenien we ad = . be | TLL 1,071.51 
wholeesle and reed and rent allowed if pu bis beaith is impaired, the Company will insure bia, but rate him) = 1107 so | ge.a0 | sco | somes 
Meaty payment x ihe same. -hand Pianos aj | Older than Talsing —. 121 2,000 90.86 98.80 : 
; e Piano, $275 | live? isthe q and the Company desires tocharge} : ‘ 2,098.80 
Rgal teeea eerie a cea a oeeweee mcrce:| t| is| se| so| ee 
bt premium, or rated at 47 60, or older, older, which’ will raise his pre- 1,946 1,000 27.96 ss 1,088.46 
‘ NM ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN, EDUCATED IN LON|@iam i om: =— i 
* c 
ae w Meds, or Dewan; Fifth New Feature. 
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‘THE J|ALBION 











we MUTUAL INSCRANOB COmMPanyY 
‘Inserance ‘Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 
New Yc Yore, Dacumage 80th, 1865. 


Ths Songer yaa aaa 
Frentume on weenpiret 
Franieme ssoaived dat 


eee, ao ean ae 




















Se Pegrine Ries ci cccrr 7 aes Be ape ere 90 
Total amount of P $3,349,451; 79 
Amount of Earned Premiums during the year.. ..... $2,691,751 07 
Lees Premiums....... 271,477 79 
Ke iu $2,420,973 28 
Losses during the 

On Marne ints Cow Savings, &c.) $1,005,389 52 

On Iniend.. _mael 6 
Expenses and S271 970 0 2,192,763 84 
Net Profits $227,500 44 





The Assets of the Company on the 3lst December, 1865, were as 
¥ 


Tomas Groner T. ADEE, 
SuEeruEerD Kyaprp, SaMusL 
713,655 87|JOuN J. James Low, 
235,653 40|B. F. Waee.wricar, Crrus 
pquecece oe was E. —_ . Herrman, Brooklyn, 
ILLIAM AM. NELson, Cooperstow 
97,514 20 Wnaos @. Hurr, 4 Cornine, Albany,” 
TLLIAM DG: Szymour, Auburn, 
- 03,716,404 H. WaLworts, 
The Board of Trastons have thi ay evi that ey ah! WILLIAM DARROW, Secretary. 


day, thereby leav 
over 





‘Trustees: , 
Moses H. Grinnell, Jacob R. Nevius, ohn Chadwick, 
Roswell Sprague, A. George G. 
Lg itcals ‘naga del - Percy R. 
H. Winthrop Gray, Joun 8 W Joseph V- Oustivia, 
Samuel L. Miteheh, William Von Thos, M. Debon, 
Fred. G. Foster, William Pied 6d » 
Lobia” Thos, J, Slaughter Ernest 
Samuel A. Sawyer, Joseph Gaillard, Jr., Frederick’ ‘ 
Elias Ponvert, Alex. M.Lawrence, Geo. L. Kingsland. 
Bimon De Visser, 
EDWARD 5 ANTHOMT President. 
Isaic H.W: iw dy : 





PEIRBE INSURANCE COMPAN 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
@ttice, 114 Breadway. 





ore ned RSS Se id oe 
Policies Issued and Losses at the Office of the Com; 
or at its various Agencies in Principal cities in the: United 
JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
EF area eas 


INSURANCE. FIRANOUAL. 
1866. UNITED STATES -TRUST: COMPANY 
OFFICE OF THE OF NEW YORK, 


AMES 
$360,650 00 





COPYRIGHTED TRADE MARK. 


“ ORANGE |x 
TONIC.” 


itfully in 


“DERBY 
BITTERS.” 
a 


This 


sce wppatizere, ant fevalasbia 


7. ©. REES & CO., 366 Pearl Street; N. Y. 


= 


bere site ans score Sucees 
Sheet 


No, 48 Wall Street, Cor. William, 

ea : . wT T's 5 "ot MOA 
| Capital and Surplus, - $2,000,000, 
snd ia anthorized to act as guardian or pegelver 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 
Which may be Made and Withdrawn at any 


time, and will be emtitled to Interest 
for the whele time they may re- 
main with the Company. 
tors, or Eaputon, 
ed transaction of busin: 
and Benevolent Testitations will find this 
ry for money. 
TRUSTEES: 
' JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
Prerer Ep D. M f 
en Coopsr, WIN ORGAN, 
Royal PHELPs, + “Joun Jacos Astor, Jr., 
J. Cisco, Danret D. 
Danret 8. Mitizr, Epwarp Jongs, 





Ne. 6443 BROADWAY, 


ALL THE HIGHEST PREMIUMB’ it ‘the 
TITUTE, NEW YORK and —- STATE fF 
Company is a legal cuenee for moneys Tou. into — a po tthe oe wane 





ELLIPTIC SEWING: MARMINE, ORR = 


SEWING MACHINES 
IycomPanaBLY THe Bust ror Famuuy Use: 


NEW ¥ 









GOLD MEDAL FAIR, MARYLAND 


3 AWARDED, afters 
the ELLIPTIC LOOK STITCH 


At the Mary.anp Iystrrorsr Farr, as the 
“ BEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE.” 
And at the New Yorx Starz Farr, as the f 
“ BEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE.” ‘ 
“ BEST DOUBLE-THREAD SEWING MACHINE.” 





and also for the above reasons the FIRST PREMIUM as the 
BEST DOUBLE-THREAD SEWING MACHINE. 
C. E. PETERS and HECTOR enaeae, Committee. 








SATTERLEE & CO, 


70 Broadway and 15 New St. 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ON COMMISSION, 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
ALL VARIETIES. 





DUNOAN, SHERMAN & OO. 
Bankers, 
Corner of PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 


IssUB 
Olrcular Notes and Letters of Oredit tor Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
TO THE 
STOCKHOLDERS 
OF THE 


NINTH NATIONAL BANE, 
OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORE, 
NO. 863 BROADWAY, 
JANUARY, 1867. 
now pleasure of presenting to the Stock- 





The Directors have 
holders the Annual 
She Giabepens of Ee penton of the Bank on the morning of 
January 7th, compiled from the Quarterly 
LIABILITIES: 


Report, is as follows : 





RESOURCES:, 


Loans apd Discounts 
Government 





This Statement shows a ym of Fama per 
Lt, t Notes, we fel feel inly"ju juati in 
a 
*e consider their 


~~ 1- FH 
mors than Twenty Two per Oat. aboy dof Bix per 








Denies Seer AND MOST | TuEAStNG Foca 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING snd 
ING the ouMe en ea) giving 0 a Eta, 
GHANCE to the Breath, 


only by 
reset Wd co. 


Ne. 636 
ee Brent ; marc oe 
our customers 


Being desirious and the public 
serous nation ered to them under s 
sear eats eras dtu 








AUTLER & SCHAFFER, 





fe. ~ YOUR CUSTOM BOLICITED BY 


BOY)’ & YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, 
imo ET wot a@ahea 


448, BROADWARy «>: te 








a 7 » ¢ 
Wiad 965 bo oath: call od) Gah Bex woyee 


Dyspepsia, Si 


THE 
Wise Men of the halal 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES AND RECOMMEND 
To all Invalids and Sufferers 
From 
, Sour st h, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, Indigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Com: 
plaints, Gout and Rheumatic Affections 
NATURE'S OWN 
GREAT AND GOOD REMEDY. 
TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APRRIENT, { 
AS THR 
Mest and Most Reliable Medicine ; 
ever offered to the people for the above class of diseases. 
The nursing babe, its brothers and sisters, ite, parents @nd 


grand-parents, will all find this pleasant remedy well adapted for 
their different complaints, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY & 
TARRANT & CO., * 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Ms, B, ¥, 
i . 


Albion, 


Established in i843. 


A Weekly ey | > ~~ —- | ee 


BWeedach 





S 





% NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURF. 


This old established and popular Periodiea! is now supplied to 
the public at the rate of 
Six Dollars per annum, mmm, of 19 Comte Woeelty: 
LIST OF ALBION | ENGRAVINGS: 
Dee MINCE ALBERT , 
Kesan's GIR WALTER al 
LORD N 
Boortam’s 81. etre Chon, 
Ty MEMBEDS OF THE TEMPERANCE SOC’? 


soe rors Sant 


LaNDsEER’s Dignrey 
ANDESFORDE’S F: NIGHTINGAL. 
Woeree COLU. W WORLD, a 


for| aie Walls of Nimgare, trom sn original-drewing made 


for ALBION. 
oxAny of the adore can be safely forwarded by Mall or Expres 


pt nn etapa IN eB pen . 
pa ae 

Brann oobi areeee uot + 

ADVERTISING RATES: lowe 


4 oie 1E casend uubesthooqaninn om 
“44 for one year, standing unchanged, " 4 
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